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BUCRRATTRB, 


THE PHANTOM. 
BY L. E. L. 

[The following fanciful production is from the “‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book.” | 
The plates of this year’s volume are as various and well executed as usual ; and 
the poetry more than reflects their beauty and variety. The poem we here copy | 
is remarkable for the ease, grace, and melody of its versification :]— 





I come from my home in the depth of the sea, 

I come that thy dreams may be haunted by me ; 
Not as we parted, the rose on my brow, 

But shadowy, silent. [ visit thee now. 

The time of ovr parting was when the moon shone, 
Of all heaven’s daughters the loveliest one; 

No cloud in her presence, no star at her side, 

She smiled on her mirror and vassal, the tide. 


Unbroken its silver, undreamed of its swell, 

There was hope, and not fear, in our midnight farewell ; 
While drooping around were the wings white and wild, 
Of the ship that was sleeping, as slumbers a child. 

I turned to look from it, to look on the bower, 

Which thov hast been training in sunshine or shower— 
So thick were the green leaves, the sun and the rain 


Sought to pierce through the shelter from summer ia vain. | 
Tt was not the ash-tree, the home of the wren, | 


And the haunt of the bee, I was thinking of then; 

Nor vet of the violets, sweet on the air, | 
But I thoughtof the true love who planted them there. 

I come tv thee now, my long hair on the gale, 

It is wreathed with no red rose, is bound with no veil; 

It is dark with the sea damps, and wet with the spray— 
The gold of its auburn has long past away. 


And dark is the cavern wherein I have slept ;— 

There the seal and the dolphin their vigil have kept ; 

And the roof is erncrustea with white coral cells, 
Wherein the strange insect that buildeth them dwells. 
There is life in the shells that are strewed o'er the sands, 
Not filled, but with music, as on our own strands ; 

Around me are whitening the bones of the dead, 

And a starfish has grown to the rock overhead. 


Sometime a vast shadow goes darkly along, 

The shark or the sword-fish, the fearful and strong ; 
There is fear in the eyes that are glaring around, 

As they pass, like the spectres f death, without sound: 
Over rocks without summer, the dull sea-weeds trail, 

And the blossoms that spring there are scentless and pale ; 
Amid their dark garlands the water-snake glides, 

And the sponge, like the moss, gathers thick at their sides. 


Oh! would that the sunshine could fall on my grave— 
That the wild-flower and willow could over it wave ; 
Ob! would that the daisies grew over my sleep, 

That the tears of the morning could over me weep. 
Thou art pale mid thy dreams—I shall trouble no more, 
The sorrow that kept me from slumber is o’er : 

To the depths of the ocean in peace I depart, 

For I still have a grove greener far in thy heart. 


—<>—— 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITIL A YOUNG 
LADY. 


[l. Goéthe’s Briefwechsel, gc. 2. Tagebuch.] Berlin, Dummler ; London, 
Black 

There have been false prephets in literature as well as in religion; and both 
have appeared for a season in all the honours of undeserved celebrity. We can- 
not always judge of the rank of a chief by the number of his followers; for if 
the final approbation of the many be just, their immediate favour or dispraise is 
rarely so. It requires time to winnow the chaff from the grain of public ap- 
plause ; the idol of one generation may be the contempt of the next; and the 
history of letters exhibits no lack of Lyllys and Avetines. 

By contemporaries, perhaps, the supremacy uf a great mind may be best esti- 
mated by the command it is seen to exercise over such as are themselves highlv 
endowed ; even as the power of the wave is shown by the size of the rocks it 
has moved. An accident may captivate the humour of the many: but he who 
is admitted to be the first amongst the rarer few, must have no doubtful claim to 
this distinction. 

As an eviderce of this nature, the Correspondence of Goethe with his dis- 
tinguished friends, which has from time to time becn noticed in our pages, hasa 
value beyond its intrinsic worth. It is important to our judgment of this re- 
markable man, to observe his rule over minds of a superior order; and the 
cordiality of their respect for him gives a new confidence to our own admiration 
But the series is in itself altogether pleasant and instructive. We doubt if any 
such collection of sterling materials, if so much interesting speculation and ripe 
wisdom, has ever before appeared in this unassuming form 

The volumes now before us are totally different in character from the pre- 
ceding and exhibit the poet in a new and singular relation Here he appears to 
us as the obiect of the romantic devotion of a young and eager-minded girl—a 
devotion personal rather than poetical—at an age. too, when most men have 
ceased either to feel or to inspire tenderness. His correspondent is Bettine 
Brentano, who subsequently became the wife of tiie poet Von Armin. The let- 
ters were chiefly written by her in her tiftee nth and the three following years 
But the charm of the book consists in the picture it displays of her character, 
at once original, strange, and captivating. Born of a race already distinguished 
in literat ire—the granddaughter of Wheland’s first love, Sophie de la Roche, 
sisterof Clemens Brentano. the poet, whose conversion to Catholicisin has been 
often mentioned, and endowed with a nature ardent, sensitive, and yet bold, this 
girl, left an orphan at an eariy age, and educated in a convent, conceived while 
yet a child, and personally upacquainted with Goethe, an attachment for him 
An introduction (self-made) to the poet's mother, 


equally strange and violent. 3 et" 
a subsequent visit to Weimar in 1807, gave ad- 


followed by a close intimacy, and 
ditional food to this singular passion, which increasing years sé 
But ler letters do not merely exhibit a picture of t! 


I 





4 s romantic 
Strengthened romantic 
fecling, expressed with a force of language and imagination quate marve se 9 
r j . lelic} little passages scription. and de- 
ohe so young—thev contain such delicious jittic pa ges of Cescription, ang at 

wish tnese epl- 


Pict the writer herself in so engaging an aspect, that we can only 


y } * ~ } , 

sodes were mort frequent, and the ell jsions Of her iove tewer She is a perfect 

. } ” 4 | ] "ré - 

Die Vernon: and when relieved from her te! lerer fancies, a joyous Wiilul crea 
ture. loving all kinds of mischief and adventure, ana | sing witha sly b 

. ~ . . R 1 } r B ¢ ith in exterior 

goud-humoured keenness upon the characters around her, elear eee 

of caprice, however, there isa depth of generous fecling—a proneness to soil- 
tude and thought, which redeent her from the charge of mere galety an 1 eccen 


inles her lett « 7 
tricity. Aud she manages her pen with such grace, that, unless ser letters have 


been retouched at a later period, they are, a8 compositions of a girl of fifteen, 


almost miraculous , aS 
Liat the poet returned the devotion of his young friend with grateful tender 


| in male costume. 


ea 


of me, for you cannot have seen me in any other manner.’ 


| newspapers.’ 


em only to have | 


—=- 





| ness may be conceived: but his replies are short and unimportant : ovrattention Gown at the bottom of the carriage on three jars of Seltzer water, and slept ad~ 


shall therefore be entirely given to the lady, whose character we have been inirably until the moon was up, when the carriage was upset, but so gently, that 
compelled to indicate at some length, in order to the understanding of the ex- | no one was hurt. A nut-brown chambermaid flew off the box, and lay fainting 
tracts from her letters. ‘The first is so characteristic a history, that we must | on the flat bank of the Main, in a romantic state of disorder, in the very face of 
give it almost entire. It was addressed to Madame von Goethe (the poet’s the moon; two boxes of lace and ribbons flew a little farther, and swam away 
mother), on the fair writer's return from her first visit to Weimar. It will be | quite stately down the Main. Iran after them, alwaysin the water, which is 


| remembered that, in 1807, there was war in Germany ; and the travellers, con- | now shallow, in consequence of the great heats ; I heard them not, and believe 
| sisting of Bettine and her newly-married sister and brother-in-law, were in some | that I should have come swimming back to Frankfort with the trunks, had not a 


danger. I seized them under 
Brother Franz 
Just outside the city gate my brother-in-law made us get out | said, * You are out of your senses, my girl,’ and would keep on scolding with his 


—he wished to see how the dress became us. [ulla (her sister's pet name) soft voice: I put off my wet clothes, was folded in a warm cloak, and packed up 


The ladies were therefore at first to travel in disguise. boat lain out from the shore, on which they stuck fast. 
“T have already informed you, by letter, that we passed through the armies | both arms, and marched back again through the clear water. 


‘looked very well, for she is finely grown up, and her clothes fitted her excel- in the carriage. 


lently : but all mine were too wide and too long, as if they had been bought in “In Aschaffenburg they compelled me to go to bed, and boiled cam mile tea 
Rag Fair. * * [sat onthe coach-box during the whole journey, and wore a forme. To avoid taking it, I feigned sleep. Thereupon they discoursed of my 
fox-skin cap, with the fox’s tail hanging behind When we came to a station, | services; how I was too good-natured, full of complaisance, and never thought 
unharnessed the horses, and helped the postillion to put the others to. With the | of self; how promptly I had swam after the trunks ; and how, had I not fished 
postillions I used to speak broken German, as though I were a Frenchman. * * , therm up, there ee bebe been no making their toilette to dine with the Prince 
As midnight approached we heard a whistle in the forest; my brother-in-law , Bishop the day after. Ah! they did not know what I knew—that amongst the 
handed me a pistol out of the carriage, and asked if T bad the courage to fire it | trash of false curls, gilt combs, and lace, there was a treasure, hid in a red vel- 
off on the approach of the villains. ‘ Yes,” replied I.—*Then” said he, vet purse, for the sake of which I wonld have flung both the tranks into the 
“only take care not to fire too soon.” Lulla, in the carriage, was in great ter- | water, with everything in them, both of mine and of the others; and that, but 
ror; but I, under the free heavens, with my pistol cocked, end a sabre girt on, | for this, I should have enjoyed seeing the trunks returning on their voyage. In 
with innumerable sparkling stars above, and around me the glittering trees that | this purse there lies concealed a nosegay of violets, which your son, in a party 
threw their giant shadows across the wide moon-lit road—all this made me bold | at Wieland’s, flung tc me as he passed by.” 
on iny elevated seat. Then I thought of Aim, should he have met me thus in The letter concludes with a passage touching our acquaintance the squirrel, 
the years of his youth, whether this would not have had a poetical influence on | which is so pleasant and naive, that we must give it. 
him, so that he would have made songs about me, and never forgotten me again! “Apropos, I wish yon would peep some day behind your fire-screen, on the 
* * In Berlin I was like a blind man in a crowd; and in mind alsu was I ab- | fine painted side which you always turn to the wall, that the sun may not fada it ; 
sent; I could participate in nothing ; I only longed continually for darkness, that | and you will then discover that the squirrel has much damaged the goddess of 
I might not be disturbed by anything in thinking upon the future, which was so | the stove, and eaten her face white all over. I would not tell you about it, be- 
near at hand. QO! how often did the @larm sound !—suddenly, unforeseen, cause, in fact, it was I who had tied the squirrel to the screen contrary to your 
amidst the silence of repose,—from whence | knew not. Swifter than thought | orders, and so I feared lest you should be angry: for this reason I mention it 
a delicious terror had seized upon me. O mother, mother! think on your son; | now, in order that your anger may exhaust itself during my absence.” 
if you did but know you should see him ere long, you too would become like an It is no easy task to continue our extracts; the writer appears in such a Pro- 
electric conductor, which every thunder cloud strikes! While we were but a tean variety of character, that to give some indication of its several aspects, 
few miles from Weimar, my brother-in-law said he wished not to make the circuit , would compel us to translate half of the entire collection, She is quick and 
by Weimar, and would go another way. I was silent; but Lulla would not | almost perplexing in her changes: the appearance of one moment is in direct 
allow of this: she said, “* You have once promised it, and shall keep your word | contrast with the succeeding, and yet all are so vivacious and pleasant, that we 
with her’? Ah, mamma! the sword hang over me by a single hair, but I es- | regret our inability to do more than enatcha trait here andthere. ‘The following 
caped happily. | passage contains a night thought of singular depth and beauty. It must be ob- 
* We arrived at Weimar about noon ; dinner was served, but I could not eat, served, that throughout the series we find a profound love of nature softening alt 
The other two lay down to sleep on the sofa; we had travelled three nights | that is wild and fantastic in the young writer's temperament, and suggesting a 
withont rest. 4d would adviee you, too, to refresh yourself with rest,” said | vein of eager and yet tranquil thoughtfulness :— 
my brother-in-law ; ‘* Goethe will not trouble himself moct-whether you visit | ‘To you "—Bettine is addressing Goethe's mother—“ midnight is the spirits” 
him or no; andit may be, too, that there is nothing particular to see in him.” | hour, in which you deem it a sin to keep your eyes open, and thus avoid seeing 
Can you conceive that this speech took ali my courage away? O! I knew not | them; but I have just now been walking alone in the garden, through the long 
what to do; I was quite alone in a strange town; I had changed my dress, and | averues of vines, and leaning on the wall to jook down upon the Rhine—all was 
But the white foam-ripples were whispering, and there was a con- 


stood at the window locking at the clock in the tower—it just struck half-past | silent there. 
; two. Jt came upon me, that perhaps Goethe would care little to see me; itoc- | stant plashing on the shore, and the waves lisped like children. When one 


| curred to me that people call him proud: I compressed my heart strongly to | stands at night thus alone amidst unbounded nature, i seems as if she werea 
| silence its yearnings—at once the clock struck three ;—and at once it seemed , spirit praying to man for release. 


But may man then set nature free? I must 


just as if he had called me. I ran down stairs to seek the servant. ‘There | reflect on this again; but many a time before now I have felt this impression, as 


| was no carriage—would ¢ sedan chair do? ’—* No," said I, + that is an equipage | though nature implored something from me with a plaintive sadness, that cut 
| for the hospital !’ 
| late ; I was forced to let myself be carried over the deepest puddles ; and in this | sider of this seriously.” 


We went on foot. The streets were a perfect poo! of choco- | me to the heart, because I could not understand what she desired. 1 must con- 
manner I arrived at the house of Wieland—not of yourson. I had never seen That Bettine was in love with Goethe, dans les formes is quite evident, and 
Wieland either, but I made believe that | was an old acqnaintance of his; he | this more from the little sallies of feeling which she unconsciously betrays, than 
tried for a recollection on all sides, and then said, ‘Yes, certainly, you are a well- | from her avowed devotion. Her jealousy of all who approached or presumed to 


| known, beloved angel; but I cannot indeed remember when and where I have | admire him, is most amusingly conspicuous ; and in no instance more so than in 


seen you.’ I joked with him, and said, ‘ Now I have discovered that you dream her interviews with Madame de Staél, the first of which she thus describes, 
I made him give me | after a comparison that must be admitted to have some truth, in spite of its 
a note to your son, which I afterwards brought with me to ke« p as a remem- | whimsical petulance :— 
brance, and I will transcribe it for you here :— “A celebrated woman is a curious thing ; no woman dare compete with her ; 
** Bettine Brentano, Sophia's sister, Maximilian’s daughter, grand-child of | she is like cau de vie, with which the grain it is made from must not equal itself. 
Sophia la Roche, wishes to see you, dear brother, and pretends that she is afraid | A spirit like this bites the tongue and mounts into the head : 30 does a celebrated 
of you, and that a line from me would be a talisman to give her courage. | Woman, too,—but I am fonder of the pure grain, which the sower casts into the 
Though I am pretty certain that she does but make game of me, still J must do | loosened soil; the blessed sun and the fruitful rains woo it forth again, and it 
as she would have me; and | shall be surprised if you do not find it so as well makes the fields all yreen, and bears golden ears, and then at last comes the 
as I. ‘WwW.’ joyous harvest home; I would rather be a simple grain of wheat than a cele- 
“With this note I set off: the house stands opposite to the fountain—the brated woman, and had rather be broken by Aim as his household bread, than 
water sounded so dizzily in my ear—I ascended the plain fight of steps; on the | bounce through his head like a dram. Now, I will just mention, that yester- 
walls there stand plaster statues, to impose silence. /, at least, could not speak | day | dined with Madame de Staél, at Mayence. No other lady would sit next 
loud on this consecrated threshold. Every thing around has a friendly and yet her at table, so I placed myself beside her; it was uncomfortable enough, for 
solemn air. In the apartments the utmost simplicity dwells :—oh how invitingly ! | the gentlemen stoud round the table, and had all posted themselves bebind us : 
‘ Be not afraid,’ the modest-looking walls said to me: ‘he will come, and neither | aud one pressed on the other, in order to speak with her and get a sight of her 
be. nor wish to be, more than those ;’ and straightway the door opened, and | face, leaning quite over me. said ‘ves adorateurs me suffoquent,’ at which she 
there he stood, serious and dignified, and looked at me with a steady glance: I | laughed. She told me that Goethe had spoken to her of me, and I was fain to 
stretched out both hands towards him, I believe—soon I Jost all consciousness | stay. for I lunged to hear what he wad said; and yet J felt vexed, for I had 
Goethe hastily caught me to his bosom. * My poor child, have I terrified you!’ | rather he did not speak of me to any one, nor do I think he did—she only said 
These were the first words with which his voice sank into my heart; he led me | it perhaps for talking’s sake. At last there came so many, all of whom would 
into his apartment, and placed me on the sofa opposite to him. Both of us were | talk with her over mv shoulders, that I could endure it no Jonger, and saying to 
then mute; at length he broke the silence,—* You have, of course, read in the | her, ‘vos lauriers me pesent trop fort sur les épaules,’ 1 rose and forced my way 
journals that we have sustained a great loss a few days since, by the death of ; ont through her adorers: whereupon Sismondi, her compamun, came up and 
the Archduchess Amelia!’ *O!’ [ said, ‘I never read the newspapers.’ *So? | kissed my hand, and said I haga great deal of esprit ; he repeated the remark to 
I had thought all that passes in Weimar was interesting to you.’ ‘No! nothing | the others, and they all echoed it some twenty times over, as if I bad beena 
interests me but you only, and on this point 1 am much too impatient to examine | prince, In whom the commonest thing that can be said passes for wisdom. I 
‘You are an affectivnate child’ A long panse.—while I sat listened to her afterwards, while she was speaking of Goethe ; she had expected 
rooted to the fatal sofa, in sueh uneasiness! You know it is impossible forme to find hin a second Werther, but had been disappointed ; neither his manners 
to sit still like a well-behaved person. O mother! is it possible to forget myself | nor his appearance suited the character at all, and she sadly lamented that he 
so utterly! I said suddenly—‘I cannot remain any longer on the sofa,’ and | bad nothing of the kind about him. This talk made me angry (that was needless, 
started up. ‘Well.’ he said, ‘make yourself quite at home.’ Immediately I you will say); I turned to Schlegel, and said, in German, * Madame de Staél has 
ran and Hy ing my arms around his neck; he drew me ou his knee. and clasped | ™ ide a double blunder, first in her expectations, and next in her opinion; we 
me to his heart. All was silent—quite silent—everything faded away. I had Germans expect that Goethe can shake from his sleeve twenty such heroes, that 
not slept for so long; years had passed away in yearning towards him; on his will equally astonish the French: we imagine, however, that he is himself a hero 
bosom I fell asleep—and when I awoke, a new existence began in me.” of a totally different stamp.’ Schlegel is to blame for not having brought her to 
The following extract describes an adventure of the same journey, in which a better understanding on this point. She threw a laurél leaf, with which she 
the young heroine appears to advantage. had been playing, on the ground; I stood upon it, and pushed it aside with my 
“In the great oak forest (near Moldeburg) I set at liberty the squirrel which | foot, and went away.” , 
it was high trme : during his five miles ride inthe As a pendent to the above, we extract the following account of the meeting 


you gave me as a companion . . ! ‘ ‘ 
carria it he made a meal of the between Madame de Staél and Goethe’s mother at Frankfort. As a picture, 


carriage be did terrible mischief, and at the inn at nig 


Burgomaster’s slippers. I cannot imagine how you managed to prevent him | although, perhaps, a little caricatured by the lively writer, it is excellent. | The 
from upsetting all your glasses, ni bling at all your furniture. and soiling every o!d-world stateliness and conscious pride of the Frankfort dowager—the theatri- 
cap au? turban in your possession. He bit ime, too, but I forgave him for the cal mode of the * celebrated woman’s”’ appearance, in a scene calcelated to raise 
sake of the beautiful, haughty Frenchman why brought him on his helmet all its « ffeet by the broadest contrast, are very happily sketched. !tis like an ale- 
the way from the south of France to Frankfort. Jn the forest I sct hin down; gorical picture of the genius of modern France, surrourided by the represente- 
but as | turned away, he leapt back to my shoulder, and would take no advantage tives of the middle ages. 4 

of his freedom. and I would fain have again taken him with me, because he ** My ill-fortune brought me to Frankfortejust at the time when Madame de 
loved me more than the fair green oak trees. But when] returned to the czr- | Sta | passed through, (I had already been favoured with her company for a whole 


such a riot and such complaints of our de irlittle companion, evening at Mayence,) but your mother was quite glad that I was at hand to as- 
I was, however, in no hurry ; I sist her, for she was already apprized that the De Staéi was to bring her a letter 
selected the finest tree in all the wood, and climbed upit. When I was at the | from you, and wished me to perform the interludes, in case she should need relief 
top I let him out of the bag ; h. and.et to | during this great catastrophe. * * * The interview wes at the party of 
work with the acorns; inthe meantime I scranibled down again. On arriving Bethmann-Schaaf, in Moritz Beshmann’s apartments Your mother, either in 
at the foot, I found I had lost the direction of the carriage, and though I could irony orin pride, had decorated herself exteedingly, but with German humour, 
hear them calling. I could not determine from whence the voices came. So 1) and not at alfin the French faste. T most tell you,, that when I saw her with 
till until they came up; they all scolded, but I said nothing—laid myself | three feathers on her head, waving on three different sidcs,—one red, one white, 
‘ 


riage, the reat mac 
that I was forced to take bim into the forest 


he sprang gaily from branch to 
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and one blue, the French national colours,—rising from a field of sunflowers, my 
heart beat With delight and expectation. She was rouged with great skill; her 
great black eyes discharged a whole salvo of artillery; round her neck she wore 
the celebrated gold decoration the Queen of Prussia gave her; her bosom was 
covered with lace of ancient fashion and great splendour, a perfect family trea- 
sure ; and thus she stood in white shining kid gloves,—one hand carried a 
euriously wrought fan, which she kept waving in the air, the other, whieh 
was bared, all over rimgs, set with sparkling stones ;—while, from time to 
time, she took a pinch from a gold snuff box ornamented with a miniature 
of yourself, wherein you appear with powdered ringlets, pensively leaning your 
head on your hand. The party of the more distinguished old ladies formed 
a semi-circle in the bed-chamber of Moritz Bethmann, on the sanguine purple 
carpet, with its white medallion in the centre decorated witha leopard ; the com- 
pany looked stately enough tobe quite imposing. Beautiful Indian plants were 
ranged along the walls, andthe apartments were lighted with dim glass shades ; 
opposite the semi-circle stood the bed ona base of three steps, covered also with: 
purple hangings; on each side were placed candelabra, I said to your mother, 
«Madame de Staél will fancy herself summoned before one of the Cours d’ Amour,’ 
for the bed yonder looks like the mantled throne of Venus.’ * * * At last the 
long-expected guest came, through a suite of lighted apartments, accompanied 
by Benjamin Constant: she was dressed as Corinne, in a turban off blue and 
orange silk. a robe of similar colour, with an orange tunic, clasped so high as 
to leave her bosow little room ; her dark eyebrowsi@nd lashes glittered, and her 
lips had a mysterious red; her gloves were drawn down, and only covered her 
hands, in which she carrled the well-known latrel-branch, As the apartment 
where she was expected lies below the rest, she was forced to descend to it by 
four steps. Unhappily she held up her robe before instead of behind; this gave 
a terrible blew to the solemuity of her reception; for, for a moment, it looked 
quite comical, as this figure, in the excess of the oriental style, precipitated her- 
self amongst the stiff dames of ademure Fraukfort circle. Your mother darted 
a few courageous glances at me while the presentations weregoing on ; I had 
placed myself apart to observe the whole scene. I perceived the amazement of 
the De Staél at the strange decorations arid appearance of your mother, in whom 
an uncommon pride was visible. She spread out her train with her left hand, 


with hergight she saluted, playing with her fan, and while making frequent and | 


condescending bows, she said with a raised voice, audible throughout the apart- 
ment, ‘ Je suis la mére de Goethe.’ * Ah, je suis charmée,’ replied the authoress. 
Here ensued a solemn silence. ‘Then came the presentation of her intellectual 
suite, who were all desirous of making the acquaintance of Goethe’s mother. 
Your mother returned their courtesies with a New Year's wish in French, which 
she kept murmuring between her teeth amidst solemn reverences ; iu short, I 
think the avdience was perfect, and must have given a fine specimen of German 
grandezza.”’ 

We will now turn to a delightful little bit of confession recorded in the Jour- 
nal kept by Bettine, of Goethe’s request after their first interview at Weimar, and | 
chiefly written in the autumn of the year in which it took place. It is not often 
that young ladies can be won to disclose such histories as this pretty passage 
contains ; and the frankness with which the journalist acceded to the poet's desire 
on se interesting a point, is quite in harmony with the gen@ral artlessness of cha- 
racter which, in our eyes, lends a rare charm to her descriptions. In the little 
anecdote now before us, besides the acknowledged sweetness of the subject, it 
is delicious to meet that dignified and excellent man, the philosopher and poet 
Herder, in a moment of amiable relaxation from his habitual gravity. It must be | 
premised, that Goethe, with a natural curiosity, had requested his pretty friend | 
to record all the kisses she had received and remembered :--the first is connected 
with a beautiful! story of a wounded soldier, whose life the young heroine saved | 


while war was raging in the streets of Frankfort ;—here is the second :— | 


‘** And now I will straightway tell you the history of my second kiss—il came | manned three large buats with about 150 armed men, in order to take the Dar- | 


almost immediately after the first ; and what will you think of your young friend 
for having been so easy! On this occasion, indeed, it passed easily enough, and 
with one of your own intimates too. Some one rings—down I ran to open the 
door—a man in black, with a serious countenance, and eyes slightly inflamed, 
entered ; before he told his name, or said what was his business, he gave nea 
kiss. Ere I could recollect myself, I gave hima box on the ear; and then, {ox 
the first time, looking angrily in his face, I discovered a friendly countenance, 
that seemed neither startled nor indignant at my proceeding ;—to escape from 
my embarrassment (for I hardly knew whether I had done right or wrong), I 

hastily opened for him the door of my grandmatnma’s apartments. But my surprise 
was soon converted into alarm, when the latter cried out, time after time, with 
the greatest animation, ‘Isit possible! Herder, my friend Herder !—that chance 
should have led you to this moping spot—a thousand welcomes.’ Hereupon suc- 
ceeded a thousand embraces; during which I quietly slipped away, and hoped 
that, amidst this torrent of caresses, the single one which was answered by a box 
on the ear might beburied. But no, he forgot neither kiss nor blow ; and while 
pressed to the heart of grandmamma, and fettered by her encireling arms, he kept 
peeping over her shoulder at her grandchild, with a look of suppliant reproach. 
I understood him at once, and in like manner intimated to him that he must not 
denounce me, or 1 would have my revenge, and stole off to the ante-chamber. 
But Herder had no devotion left for grandmamma—for her sweet recollections of 
Switzerland—for the scraps from * The Letters of Julia Bondeli,’ which she com- 
municated—he had no ear for her flattering and animated eulogies, or for her dis- 
course of learned matters. He asked, ‘would she not let him see her grand- 
children So we were all three solemnly led forth, and at the same time in- 

structed by grandmamma how fortunate we were in seeing, and receiving the 

blessing of such aman. On his part, too, there was no remissness : he hastily 

came up te me, and laid his hand upon my head, which looked upwards menacingly 

at him, and said slowly and seriously — This child appears to be exceedingly self- 

dependent: if God have bestowed this gift on her as an instrument of happiness 
may she excercise it without hindrance, so that all may consent to her resolute 
will, and nose desire to break her spirit.’ Grandmamma was not a little amazed 
at this singular benediction ; and the more so as he gave none to my sisters, who 
were, however, her favourites. We were dismissed, and went into the garden. 
In those days we wore wide scarfs of blue and white watered silk, they were 
tied behind in cows, spread out to their full breadth of at least an ell wide, so 
that they looked like butterfly wings. While I was working in my flower-plat, 
some one seized me by these wings—it was Herder. ‘ Look you, my little 

Psyche,’ said he,‘ with wings one may indeed enjoy liberty, if the use of it at 
the right time is once learned : but by the wings also one may be imprisoned ; 
and what will you give me, now, to be set free again’? He demanded a kiss— 
J made an obeisance, and kissed him without making the least oppositiun. 

The following fregments of a letter written from Munich, whither, in 1807, 
Bettie was sent to study music under the celebrated Winter, make pleasant 
mention of a poet justly honoured by all who have had the happiness to know him, 
and give an amusing specimen of our letter-writer’s eccentricity. 

**T have been many weeks in Munich, studying music, and sing a good deal 
with Capellmeister Wiater, who is a queer old creature, but just the teacher for 
me : for, says he, songstresses must have their caprices, and so I can freely ex- 
ercise all mineou him. I pass much of my time in the sick-chamber of Tieck : 
his malady is the gout, a @isease which lends itself to every kind of ill-humour 
and melancholy ; with him I stay as much from taste as from charity : a sick-room 
is even in itself, on account ef its great stillness, an alluring abode ; a sufferer 
striving against his torments with steadfast resolution, makes it a sanctuary 
You are a great puet, Tieck is a great patient, andto me he is a phenomenon, for 
I had not known before that such sufferings existed ; he cannot move without 
groaning ; the drops of anguish trickle down his face, and his glance often wan- 
ders over the sea of his misery like a troubled bigd that in vain seeks a spot where 
it may rest: and stand before lim wondering and ashamed that I am so full of 
health. Daring all this, he still composes vernal songs, and takes delight in a 
nosegay of snow-drops that J constantly bring him: as often as I core he first 
begs me to give the flowers fresh water; then I wipe the moisture from his face 
quite gently, it can scarcely he done without giving him pain ; and thus I perform 
all kinds of little services, which serve as pastime to him. * * 

Yesterday there wascompany at Tieck’s ; [ slipped unobserved behind a screen, 
and there should certainly have fallen asleep, had I not heard my name mentioned : 
there they drew my portrait, in such colours that [ could not but start at my own 
image ; accordingly I suddenly stepped forth and said.*No! I 
hideous, I cannot remain alone with myself any longer!’ This excited a small 

consternation—to me@it was fine sport. So it once happened to me at Jacobi's 
where Lotte and Lena had not observed thal was seated behind the great round 
table. In the midst of their sermon, I broke into the discourse with the excla- 
mation, ‘ | will amend myself!’ 
An abundance of materials yet lies untouched before us, some of which we 
cannot willingly pass over. We shall probably return to them in another number 
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IN CONTINUATION OF PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM THE EARLIEST 
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Having pursued the Uscocchi, Buccaneers, Marooners, and Barbary Cor- 
sairs to their extinction,* we now propose to introduce our readers to some of 
the most remarkable of the numerous hordes which infest the Indian Ocean, 
where roving ig more genera), and on a more frightful increase than elsewhere 

The extensive shores and innumerable islands of the Oriental seas, from their 
configuration and locality, are peculiarly adapted for the seat of piracy; and asa 
large proportion of the population is at the same time confined to the ports and 
estuaries as fishermen and mariners, it is not very surprising that the piratical 
character should have been fostered among a pe 


r ople barbarous and poor, there- 
ore rapacious and sanguinary. Our early voyagers found these regions infested 
_- “4 


* Most of which have appcaerd in thevAlbion at different times, 


| navigators found to their cost. 


| companions, thrown into prison, heavily ironed, and sorely wounded. 
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with rovers at sea, and gangs of treacherous decoyts on the rivers; but as our 
| ships were then more equipped for fighting the Portuguese than for commerce, 
| the evil was not much felt in the commencement. The pirates of the Coro- 
mandel coast were soon reduced, or driven among the sunderbunds and recesses 
| of Chittagong; but those of Malabar long lorded it from Cape Common to the 
| Galf of Cambay. From thence towards the shores f Persia every creck of the 
| Guzefat and the Delta of the Indus, swarmed with Ballowchee, Makran and 
| Waral freebooters, some of whose nokhardahs, or captains, were of considerable 
(talent, having given Captain Keeling, who conducted the Company's third 
' voyage in 1607, the earliest instructions we had received respecting the periodi- 
| city of the monsoons ; a subject which must have been a serious stumbling-block 
|to the English navigators of that day. Among the most ferocious of these 
| pirates were Sanganians, whose hardy bravery still lives in song, and is even 
| recorded in OOr naval annals. Their principal resort was the port of Baet, or 
Batia, and their object was to board all ships; previous to entering into action, 
they maddened themselves with bang, and during the time they let their long hair 
hang leose they gave no quarter. In 1686, a small vessel of theirs, mounting 
only eight guns and manned with 300 men, attacked the Phcenix, of 42 guns, 
commanded by Captain Tyrrel, who, by the way, acted as buccaneer on occa- 
| sion himself. ‘The assailants quickly discovered their mistake, but escape being 
| impracticable, they fought till their ship sunk under them, and, though boats 
| were immediately sent to their rescue, most of them refused quarter, so that 
| enly about 70 were taken alive.* The Malabar and Guzerat cruizers frequently 


made common cause, but the blow which they received from Admiral Watson, 
| in the capture of Fort Gheriah, and the total destruction of the famous Angria’s 


| feet, in 1756, dissolved their confederacy; and the unceasing efforts of the | 
Yet Carsten Neibuhr, | 


| Company's armed craft contributed to clear the cvasts. 
| in 1764, complaining that the whole shore, from Bombay to Bussorah, was in- 
fested by pirates, asserts that they might easily be exterminated by the British 
squadron, * but it is the Company’s interest to leave those plunderers to scour 
| the seas, and hinder other nations from sailing in the same latitudes.” Thus 
| flippantly is a weighty and groundless charge brought against the very men who 
| were then, at a great cost, establishing the Bombay Marine, or “ Grab service,” 
| fur the express object of annihilating the marauders. 

By the vigorous methods pursued, piracy was driven from the Peninsular 


{ 
| 
| 


coasts into the bays and bights of the opposite shores of Arabia, and the keys of 


the southern creeks and shallows of the Gulf of Persia, where they were receiv- 
ed by a people among whom the system had universally flourished, as our early 


blood-royal. In the following spring, the Union, consort of the Ascension, having 


put into the bay of Vohemare, had her Captain and six men trepanned by the | 


“king,” as every petty chief was called. ‘No sooner was the doleful news 


prows and large boats coming out of the river, as were quite wonderful. 


The 


which was done with all speed. 


were forced to retire like sheep chased by the wolf.” In like manner the gallant 
Sir Henry Middleton, in 1610, was decoyed by specious kindness into the power 
of the Governor of Mocha, and after eight were slain, was, with fourteen of his 
* Having 

aving 


| thus succeeded in the first act of their treachery, they now aimed to gain pos- 


session of our ships and goods. For about ten o’clock that same night they 


ling, which rode somewhat nearer the shore than our larger ships. ‘The boats 
the Turks took off their turbans, and all boarded the Darling.” This attack 
was so sudden that three Englishmen were instantly slain, but the rest gained 
their close quarters, where they plicd their weapons so well, that most of their 
enemies were killed or drowned. After a cruel imprisonment of five months, 
Sir Henry effected his escape to the ships, while his guards were carousing, and 
with as much ability as gallantry compelled the Moors to render him full satis- 
faction for his suffering and lusses. Several ships that were necessitated to 
water between Cape Guardafai and Ras-Haffan had been circumvented and 
cut off. 


Nor were the Arabians altogether contemptible as national foes, as the Portu- | 


guese bitterly experienced after their Governor had lost Muscat by the unpar- 
donable folly of sending a piece of pork to the Mahometan chief. In 1760, the 
{maum’s troops surprised Diu, robbed the rich eburches, and loaded their vessels 
with plunder,—a blow from which that magnificent city never recovered ; and 
twei.ty-four years afterwards they made a descent on Salcette, eacked the vil- 
lages, burnt the churebes, and carried off 1400 captives into irredeemable slavery. 
Such was their power at sea, that in 1715 the Muscat fleet consisted of one ship 
of 74 guns, two of 60, one of 50, eighteen of from 32 to 12, and a number of 
rowing vessels of froin 4 to eight guns each. Besides moral, there were also 


physical defences in their favour, presenting obstacles to an enemy, insurmount- 


able, except under the best pilotage. ‘* These barren coasts,” says Captain A. 
Hamilton, ‘‘ are necdlessly secured by sandy banks, that run ten or twelve 
leagues off from the shore, which would make navigation impracticable, if it 
should meet with encouragement.” 

After the taking of Armuz, by the troops of the famous Shah Abbas and an 
English squadron, the latter were admitted to great immunities, and allowed a 


moiety of the customs raised by merchandize, on condition that they should not | 


enly drive out the Portuguese, but also station vessels in the Gulf to protect 
trade. 
finding that the Company’s forces were too small for the increasing power of the 
Arabs their neighbours, took away the half customs. In these negotiations the 
Sophi bad conducted himself with singular faith and probity. ‘The plunder of 
Armuz, which was very great, was equally divided between the English and 
Persians, though the former had but five ships, of 40 guns each, one with ano- 
ther, while the latter had an army of nearly 50,000 men. It is recorded that 
there was so much ready bullion found in the castle that it was measured by 
long-boats-full; and one boat being pretty deep, and an officer still throwing in 
more, made the coxswain swear, that for every shovelful that they threw more 
in, Le would throw two out into the sea; for he could not tell what would satisfy 
them, if a long-boat of money would not. 

The state of society in Arabia seems to have continued nearly the same since 
the first mention of that country in history, and the wiles and depredations 
which our first voyagers encountered on its shores were precisely such as would be 
still met with, but for the vigilance and power of our flag. The population is 
divided into families, or clans, some of whom own the authority of such princes 
as the Imaum of Muscat, and the Shiekh of Sana; but the greater part are in- 
dependent. The country is too arid to allure much attention to husbandry, and 
the principal object of their care is the produce of their flocks, which are driven 
from place to place as circumstances may require. Nomadic life engenders a 
tendency to vlunder, and their predatory habits have made them warlike. ‘The 
sea offered a richer field for plunder than the land; and, in order to destroy 
Opposition, they were induced, like other barbarians in similar cases, to practice 
a system of terror, aud endeavour to prevent resistance bythe dread of their 
vengeance. ‘They accordingly put to death all who opposed them, of whatever 
nation or persuasion, and committed every desctiption of barbarous outrage. 
For some time their predatory excursions were confined to the Persian Gulf 
and the adjacent shores ; but being almostinvariably fortunate, success made them 
more bold and more powerful, till at last they issued forth and infested the whole 
coast of India as faras Ceylon. The exertions of the Company's Marine, and 
our alliance with the Imaum of Muscat, were ehecks upon them, but on the 
rising of the new sect called Wabhabis, a number of the Gohassins, the Bedows, 


the Jooffinils, Jokassimees, and other desperate tribes, were converted to the | 


new faith; and they mutually supperted each other, so that the terms Pirate 
and Wahhabi became almost synonymous in those seas, 
At this juncture the Imaum of Muscat, one of the most powerful princes in 
Arabia, and an ally of the British Government, was tottering on his throne, from 
the increasing influence of the new sect, and in 1809 implored the assistance of 
| the Bombay Presidency against the people of Ras al Khymah, and other ports, 

associated with the Wahhabis. As these sea-banditti had molested the trade of 
| India for years, the request was acceded to, especially as at that moment the 
| pirates had taken a fine ship, the Minerva, and barbarously slaughtered most of 
| the crew. ‘T'wo frigates and several Company's crvisers, commanded by Cap- 
| tain Wainwright, of La Chiffone, with a detachment of troops under Colonel 

Lionel Smith, were ordered upon this service. ‘I'he squadron arrived off the 
| place so appropriately named Ras al Khymah, or Promontory of Pirates, on the 
| 11th of November, but the shoalness of the water prevented even the small ves- 

sels from approaching the town nearer than about two miles; while the pirates, 


evening. The gun-boats and small craft, however, were warped close in, so as 


to take a proper station and open a bombardment; and on the 13th the town 
was stormed, the magazines destroyed, the guns spiked, the fortifications razed, 
and every vessel in the harbour burnt; with so trifling a loss on our side—one 


killed and ten wounded—that the fame of these marauders for courage was tar- 
nished. 








dangerously wounded in one of the boats. 


In 1608, the natives of Pemba made a most | 

daring attempt to seize the Company’s ship Ascension, which was saved only by | 
| a resolute defence and the slaughter of ** near forty” of the treacherous Moors, | 
| including some *‘ white rogues’ whe were afterwards discovered to be of the 


| teries at regular intervals. 
| communicated,” says Henry Morris, **than we saw such prodigious numbers of | a ‘ 
| the defiles ; but the King of Persia, it would seem, viewed our operations with 
Master gave immediate orders to the gunner to get the ordnance in readiness, | 
The vast fleet of infidels came rowing up to | 
our ship as if they would have immediately boarded her; but by the diligence 
and skill of the gunner and his mates, sinking some half dozen of the boats, they | 


: ; : , | 
put off from the shore together, and that they might be n istaken for Christians, | 


| pact body was suddenly discerned silently approaching the trenches. 


This agreement was punctually observed till 1680, when the Persians, 


| to mark their contempt for the invaders, burnt the unfortunate Minerva the same 


It was supposed that the pirates would not again attempt to molest our | Compound for immunity. he rest with 
trade ; but this calculation proved to be erroneous: they were again strong on | resistance, they in general murder some of the crew, and torment the res 


* In this action Lieutenant George Byng, afterwards the celebrated Admiral, was 


| the sea in an incredibly short time ; and as the shallows near Ras al Khymah 


offered great facilities for sudden ambuscades and safe retreat in case of repulse 
they had allotted a third of their property and plunder to restore the fortress. 
Some hundreds of vessels were equipped, whose ravages upon commerce in- 
| creased to so alarming an extent that no ship could sail in safety without protec. 
tion, and the attacks were equally audacious and adroit. The Bombay marine 
| having been parsimoniously reduced, was inadequate te the protection of the 
| coasts; whence the insurance rose to such a rate that the premium to Kutch 
| five days’ sail, was as high as to England. At length several atrocious insults 
| to the Indian flag aroused universal indignation, and brought down vengeance cn 
the aggressors. Three of the piratic cruisers, armed with six 9-pounders, and 
| manned with 150 men each, captured the Company’s ship Deriah, after a smart 
action, on the 6th of January, 1817, when eighteen of the crew were cruelly mur- 
dered and eight carried into slavery, while the rest, who were all wounded, were 
| landed to the westward of Bombay. 
| This was followed by act of still greater temerity. A Company’s cruiser fe]| 
in with one of the pirate grass disguised as a trader, which requested to be con- 
voyed up the Gulf by the cruiser. The implored protection was granted; ang 
while both vessels were holding their course, the barbarian having contrived to 
drop alongside the other, by ap unsuspected movement, instantly threw a body 
| of men, hitherto concealed under hatches, on board the ill-fated cruiser, and car- 
ried her after a short struggle. The inhuman pirates then murdered most of the 
crew, and mutilated those whose lives they deigned to spare. Shortly after- 
wards another British cruiser hove in sight, whereupon the robbers abandoned 
both vessels, and taking to their boats, escaped among the shoals. The scene 
on the captured vessel’s deck was most revolting: the commander was hanging 
dead by his heels, his nose and ears being cut off, and many of the crew were 
treated with the same atrocious barbarity. 

The Bombay Presidency now adopted steps for immediate punishment, and 
equipped an armament every way equal to the object. The naval force consist- 
ed of the Liverpool of 50 guns, Eden of 26, Curlew of 18, several Company’s 
cruisers, and a flotillaof gun and mortar boats and transports, under the command 
of the present Sir Francis Collier. Inthese vessels were embarked Major- 





| General Sir W. G. Keir, and nearly 4000 men, consisting of his Majesty’s 47th 


and 65th Regiment of foot, one regiment of sepauhis, or seapoys, the flank com- 
panies of some other native regiments, with a party ef artillery and engineers. 
This force was joined, after having sailed, by several frigates belonging to our 
ally the Imaum of Muscat, who had been sorely dealt with by the marauders. 
Such was the armament fitted out to meet the exigencies of the case, and the 
most perfect harmony prevailed, as it ever should, between the soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians. 
| On the 2d of December, 1819, the expedition arrived before Ras al Khymah, 
| which was now seen to be in good repair, with high walls built of mud and stone, 
and flanked» by heavy ramparts, while the whole sea-front was fortified by bat- 
After the landing was effected, our forees were join- 
ed by about 2000 of the Imaum’s troops, who had forced their passage through 


some jealousy, and discouraged the co-operation of the Prince of Schiraz. 
Scarcely was the camp formed, and the fortress invested. when the gallant daring 
of the Arab warriors astonished the invaders ; and a hand-to-hand encounter 
with them in our own trenches—which they attacked under cover of night— 
proved their desperate courage, for the conflict continued until they were all 
bayoneted. Such wild bravery, however, was doomed to succumb to the steady 
discipline and fortitude to which it was opposed. After a cannonade of several 
days, orders were given to storm the place; but on the advance of our com- 
bined forces towards the breach, the pirates retreated in the opposite direction. 
The union-jack immediately floated over the blood-red-flag of Sheikh Hassan- 
ben-Ali, and steps were forthwith taken to dismantle and raze the fortifications. 

This having been done as a measure of retaliation it was considered politic 
to endeavour to draw the people to so:;ne other mode of subsistence than that of 
plunder, by every reasonable kindness ; the Sheikh was therefore \iberated, and 
the amahu, or promise of personal safety, was extended to all the inhabitants 
who had fled. A new fort was then laid out, in order to receive a suflicient gar- 


rison for carrying the measures into execution, and restoring confidence to the 


traders. The expedition then invested and carried the important hill-fort of 


Zayab,. and proceeded afterwards to the different harbours in the vicinity, where 
they demolished the defences, and captured or destroyed all the freebooting ves- 


sels and small craft with such diligence and effect, that it is hoped Ras al Khymah 
can never fall into its former infamy 

The personal courage of these barbarians, and the expertness with which they 
handle their dreadful swords and daggers, though unavailing against regular 
forces, render them truly formidable in desultory attack and sea-robbery. We 
have had various instances cited to us of the coolness and contempt of death 
which they evince. The Imaum of Muscat had a feud with a predatory tribe of 
Arabs, known by the name of Beni-bu-Ali, who by their naval piracies had also 
incurred our displeasure. In October, 1820, Captain Thompson having joined 
the Imaum’s troops with a body of seapoys, proceeded against them ; but while 
onthe march was suddenly attacked with such determination, that the seapoys 
gave way, and a great number were speared, krissed, or cut to pieces. ‘To re- 
pair this disgrace, a considerable force, consisting both of European and native 
troops, was dispatched from Bombay, under the command of the present Sir 
Lionel Smith. Hardly had the expedition encamped at Sohar, when a most 
gallant attempt was made by the enemy to surprise our camp. <A dark com- 
The 
advanced piquets were instantly cut down; and the best men who flew to the 
encounter, were as instautly sabred or stabbed, many ef them even after they had 
bayoneted the foe who struck them. The ability with which they wielded their 
death-dealing swords in this sharp conflict has been described to us as really 
wonderful, and their steadiness in the assault was equally admirable ; nor did 
they retreat till upwards of 200 of their companions were killed on the spot : 
our loss according to the best statements, amounted to 37 killed and 181 wound- 
ed. The tribe was afterwards completely annihilated. 

These exertions of the King’s squadrons, the Compafiy’s cruisers, and the 
army detachments, having in some measure suppressed piracy in the vicinity of 
the Peninsula, we will now turnto the Eastern Archipelago, where it has be- 
come asystematic calling, and where many Euroreans of both sexes languish 
at. this moment in hopeless captivity. ‘Those waters have been notorious for 
maratime depredations from our first acquaintance with them; nor have the 
Malays and Chinese been the only pirates that have infested them. So far back 
as from 1600 to 1614, when the Company attempted to open a trade with 
China, both from Firando and 'Tywan, they experienced the determined hostility 
of the Dutch, who not only opposed them by open measures of competition, but 
also stirred up the hatred of the Chinese against British subjects, by pretending 
tu be English pirates, and as such, under English colours, attacking and cap- 
turing the Chinese trading junks, from whom “it is certain they took great 
riches.” Had the fécords of our first intercourse with the Celestial Empire 

| been as copious as those respecting our earliest voyages to India, some atrocious 

particulars would have descended ; but itis singular that while the latter have 
been so full and satisfactory, none of the former have been preserved ; and we 
know little more than what is afforded by some memoranda in the * Annals of 
the Company.” 

The Ladrones of the islands which stud the northern coasts of China form 3 
very numerous and organised body, with a fleet of at least 500 well-manned 
vessels, of from 10 to 250 tons, the largest carrying twelve guns of various 
calibre, and the others armed according to their capacity, having, besides the 
ordnance, abundance of small arms, spears, swords, and boarding krisses.— 
‘They are under strict discipline, and often evince great bravery, to which we 
have more than once been eye-witness. In 1805, while lying in the Typa, we 
saw a single Ladrone vessel engage a Portuguese corvette, and three heavy 
Mandarin junks, for full five hours, when she was sunk, only one of her boats 
escaping,—an act of fortitude which excited no smal! admiration in our tars, 
who criticised the conduct of the corvette in such terms of contempt as sailors 
love toemploy. As to the Chinese men-of-war, they as usual, displayed many 
flags and streamers, burned abundance of joss-lights, and made what an old navt- 
gator expressly termed *‘a most hellish sound” with their gongs but they con- 

| trived also, as usual, to keep their foes at a very respectable distance, and there- 
fore were not much mauled. About a week afterwards, a Ladrone fleet of 
upwards of fifty sail approached the anchorage, for the avowed purpose of w reak- 
| ing vengeance on all the Portuguese and Mandarin vessels at Macao,—an act 
which we could not permit. The moment that the much-dreaded craft appeared 
off the point, all the sampans and other boats quitted the creeks and hung round 
our ship like a swarm of bees, imploring our interference, and vociferously beg- 
ging Mr. Drummond»(now Lord Strathallan), the super-cargo,;who was acci- 
dentally on board, to second their prayer with the ceptain. Meanwhile the 
Ladrones approached in an orderly line, within range, when we let fly a few of 
the maindeck guns, to indicate the part we meant to act; on which, acknow- 
| ledging our compliment by a single well-directed sho:, they bore away by signal, 
| leaving us amid the grateful and joyful acclamations of the Chinese and Tartars. 
The admiral made a merit of this retreat by declaring it was not his wish to 
quarrel with the English Ladrones—for such is the distinction they give to men- 
| of-war, from their carrying no cargo. 

The power and influence of these pirates, though sometimes checked, are 

very great. All vessels are liable to their attacks, except such as have p\r- 
| chased passes of them; and the open littoral’towns and villages also have to 
If the captured ship happens to have made a ferce 


cruel tortures. Europeans and persons of distinction are generally detained ow 

ransom, and are often very harshly treated during the negociation ; but yt 
. s 

Mandarin junk has the misfortune to fall into their fangs, the crew are mos y 
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1ah pars wee ne Shuey ae the deck, beaten almost to death with od ben elie | entertained as to the result of an attack. "This state of suspense | Germany, a favourable divorce, which left him in possession of the best part of 
se, Pirates have lung reigned lords of the oriental waters, and many a ship was destractioa Bex nina vance a Can tartiiitiess tn the Bece'Se one Gaui, Sad’) the Engli@ fortune. The Frenchman mismanaged the affair ; and was obliged 
=. termed “ missing,” and supposed foundered, that had been sacked and destroyed, | ticer on the “ toe k € ‘savages on the other; when, on the 3rd of March, the of- | to run fer it; and I do not know how matters have been settled ; families like to 
in- befere (Mile tieachtry des felly own. Captain Devi, who corned sa tt wis ‘dem 00 i th announced that he perceived the sail of a ship or | keep these things quiet, or we should hear of many more,—for they are now of 
=“ Michelburne to India, in 1604, having anchored at Patani with hisetwo ships, | xb ‘came disc mis uarger than those of the Malays. ‘The pirates soon after made | almost duily occufrence. It is indeed generally asserted that Prince Pickler 
ne, they were both boarded by men whom they treated donee at ont tenae. | cant Wee mest and the rapidity of their movements in consequence was | Muskau himself only came to this country in order to marry a rich widow, 
rv ings.” A desperate fight ensued, in which Davis fell de A , al tab | b hi T, nw it enabled to retreat without damage. ‘The vessel proved to | now high@® than a countess, but then only adiscountess. ‘That he bad a wife 
on and the assailants refusing quarter,were all killed Sadat Gagtenh velhe padlint: * pubheie We chem nlane rt of abe oie be J th ale nos prt itwhe tweet’ lac al 
. ‘ 4 ‘ ice » @ sses ' £ ‘ es that take place between our cruisers and the | it was the only objection in th ‘ 
on py aber aoe bv ei por Hamilton, who was in India from | pirates, we may mention a very recent one. On the afternoon of the 20th of } could in voldnion with peach English misdoings and undoings at 
ind od te pd 7 Seleesiina % ; “2 he ao re rane 7 ern a — eR naga hese me tre commanded by Captain Vassall, the son hom: but have at present only time to give’a couple of characteristic 
art : ae ~ Bigs Per. . egretted hero of Monto Video, anchored at the J as, uster of | sketches o zlo-Itali 
ur. 5 a ogy ne — — principally by getting boarding-nettings islands near the centre of the Straits of Malacca. In the patie? he prsslie | Alady at Was eae, die Selena years as to be safe against the 
al up ; bey F tvs vty gerd dal pe orp ' ae ae = i: anaes and Rosey < proceeded with a small boat and four men | attacks of ordinary scandal and gallantry, was induc.d by her friend to settle at 
. ; Roce » Desides M preater Arroa, at a short distance from the ship, to procure turtle. At | Florence, wl i iving, i ily dif- 
fell wounded and maimed ; but the English were also so weakened and dispirited, | about eleven o'clock the boat returned, with one pedir bing shot, and | ferences that for my apa ai pe in England Lith gn om bra 
nna that they quitted their new settlement. another wounded in the head. The Master, who saved himself by swimming, | in the Etrurian capital a young Italian nobleman wee’ taciadueed to her, who 
and Such instances are numerous to a melancholy amount ; and one which occur- | reported that while turning a turtle. they were attacked by a large band of Ma- | offered his assistance in setting up her establishment. The offer being accepted 
to red while we were on that station afforded proof of the undiminished ferocity of lays, who had crossed from the larger island, and had much difficulty in effecting | the marquess was all attention, and certainly proved himaelf very useful ; but it 
ody the pirates. ‘Phe Victor, a sloop-of-war of 18 guns and 114 men, being off Java, | their retreat to the ship. The Harrier’s boats were immediately dispatched, to | so happened that he always by some chance or other, called exactly at dinner 
od on the 15th of April, 1807, brought three proas to, and as it fell calin, she an- prevent the escape of the piratic proasand to capture or destroy them in the |time. At first oor good countrywoman invited him to stay; but, getting tired 
the chored at about 5 p. m., and brought two of the vessels alongside to overhaul morning. When daylight appeared,a fire of jingles from the rocks, and musket- | of his regular attendance, she left off inviting him, and he then invited himself ; 
a them, while the othef hung upon the quarter. The prisoners, amounting to | ry from the jungle, was opened on our boats, which was promptly returned.— | and when, at last, desired to make himself acarce, he flatly refused declaring 
ned about 120, were taken out of those alongside, and a strong guard placed over | After some time, and with great difficulty, the seamen and marines made good | that dinners, and all such trifles. weze perquisites of the amico,—a character in 
ene them ; but as the crew of the proa on the quarter refused to come from under | their landing, and advanced upon the pirates, who stood to receive them, con- | which he considered himself regularly established, not merely by public voice, 
ing hatches, Captain Bell ordered a carronade and some musketry to be discharged | testing with much obstinacy the post they had taken. At length the chief being | but, he hoped, also by the lady’s good-will and affection The idea that such a 
vere into her, which they returned by throwing spears and firing pistols. A gun was | shot by one of the marines, as well as others about the same time, they gave | thing should ever have been thought possible frightened the good old lady into 
then got out of the stern port to fire on her, the sparks of which most unfor- | way, and fled into the jungle. Three large proas and two boats were destroyed, | a fit of sickness, from which she only recovered in order to take flight fearing 
and tunately communicated to a quantity of gunpowder, which had been carelessly | and a great quantity of arms captured*. to tell, even her friends, of the cause of her departure. On settling her accounts, 
sist- handed out of the other proas, and blew the after-part of the ship up; at which The piratical vessels are called prows, though the orthography is varied from | it appeared that Monsieur the Marquis had not only dined in the servants’-hall 
ny’s alarming moment, the guard over the prisoners dropped their arms, and ran to | praw, paro, paraw, and prahu, to the proa, which is most generally adopted.— | every day when she herself happened to be out, but that he had breakfasted 
rand extinguish the flames. The prisoners instantly seized their arms, and also pick- | The Soloo proas are only from six to ten or twelve tons burthen, mounting two | there regularly—the servants having ai! been of his own providing. He also 
ijor- ed up several spears and knives which had been thrown on board and commen- | small guns, with swivels, or rantakas, and acrew of thirty or forty men. ‘The | received a certain commission from all the*tradespeople. Well, this man is 
A7th ced a bloody conflict. By this time, about 8 r. m., the fire, most providentially, | Illanoon Proas are much larger, and more formidable, and commonly carry from | now one of the leading dandies in Florence; and was courted, even in the first 
om- had given way to the extreme exertions of the officers and men, the proas were | four to six guns, and a proportional number of swivels, with crews of trom forty | circles in London, when he came over, as the world said, in search of an English 
ers. cut adrift, and the attention of all hands directed to the defence of the ship, | to one hundred men each, who are well provided with spears, krisses, and as | heiress. ; 
our which was admirably performed : for, in little more than half an hour, 80 of | many fire-arms as they can procure. The proa of the Celebes, which is some- Another English lady of a certain age, possessing a fortune of two or three 
lers. the ene:ny lay dead in a most mangled state, the rest were driven overboard.— | times called paduakan, is still larger than that of the Ilanoons, though it rarely | hundred a-year, came out to visit relations in Florence. Pour passer le temps, 
the The scene was described to us afterwards by the gallant defenders, as truly dis- | exceeds fifty tons. It is built by dowling the planks together, as coopers do the | she joined the younger branches of the family in taking Italian lessons from a 
lors, tressing and extraordinary, from the united effects of slaughter, fire, and dark- parts that form the head of a cask, and soft bark is put between, which swells, | gallant who taught both love and languages ; indeed he taught the former branch 
ness; nor was the ship preserved to his Majesty without the loss of her first | and keeps them water-tight. The timbers are then filled to the planks: some | of useful knowledge so well, that he persuaded the lady in question to elope with 
nah, : lieutenant (Blaxton) and five seamen killed outright, her commander, gunner, | havea double bulwark covered with buffalo hide ; but they are such absolute | him from the house of her relatives. Italians are gay deceivers ; but they de- 
one, : and 24 men, wounded by the Malays, or dreadfully burnt by the explosion; and | bigots to old models and fixtures, that few improvements occur. ‘Thus the bow | ceive for money, and not for leve ; he therefore married the lady in order to get 
bat- : most of the wounded died after the Victor’s arrival at Pulo Penang. is lowered, or cut down in a very awkward manner, so as to be often under | possession of her fortune, and then left her immediately. She hardly ever saw 
oin- Among the tribes of the Indian islands, the most noted for their piracies are, | water, whence a bulkhead is raised a good way abaft the stern, to keep off the | him afterwards, nor would he contribute one farthing to her support; on the 
ugh § of course, the least industrious, and particularly such as are unaccustomed to | sea. Thq vessels of the Moluccas are the korocorras and orembis, or those of | contrary, she was grossly insulted by his family for withholding from them, as 
with : follow agriculture or trade as regular pursuits: such are the Malays inhabiting | the larger and smaller sizes. The korocorra has a high-arched stem and stern, | they said, her large fortune, in order that she might bestow it on her English 
iraz. ; the small islands about the eastern extremity of the Straits of Malacca, and | like the points of a balf-moon; they are fitted with out-riggers, and are from a | relations. Charity enabled her to return to England, where she now gains her 
aring t those lying between Sumatra aud Borneo, down to Billitin and Karimata, whose | small size to about a dozen tons burthen. ‘They are capable of very swift mo- | bread by teaching the language the learning of which caused her ruin. 
inter religion being, as o\d Hamilton termed it, “a sort of scoundrel Mahometism,” | tion, from the number of hands they can employ, and are steered by a couple of —j— 
ht— : offers no reatraint to villany. Stull more noted than these are the natives of kamudis, or broad paddles, in place of a rudder. ' ; A SHORT CHAPTER ON CHILDREN. 
re all certain islands situated between Borneo and the Phillippines, of whom the most The mode of attack with all these pirates is cautious, and, in spite of their ‘ : ‘ S 
ready : desperate and enterprising are the Sooloos and JIlanoons, the former inhabiting | desperation, cowardly, for plunder and not reputation is their aim. They lie During the Michaelmas holidays, it pleased destiny to place us in the centre 
veral j the well-known archipelago of the same name, and the latter being one of the | concealed under the land and in creeks, until they find a fit object and opportuni- of a group of children, met together to enjoy the little festival consequent upon 
com- t numerous nations of Mindanao. ‘The Sooloo pirates chiefly confine their depre- | ty, such as a vessel aground, or becalmed in the interval between the land and | the return of one or two of the elder ones from school. A bolidey meeus, 
tion. ; dations to the Phillippine isles, which they have continued to infest, with little | sea breezes. Several of the marauders attacked together, and station them- | 0g other things, full liberty to cry without the least occasion for it—a free 
ssan- ; interruption, for nearly 300 years, in open defence of the Spanish authority, and | selves on the bows and quarters of a ship when she has no longer steerage way, | license to be superfluously perverse and refractory—to be more than commonly 
tions. & the numerous establishments maintained to check them. The robberies of the | and is incapable of pvinting her guns to advantage. ‘The action often continues | S'°S*s and no questions asked. A holiday to children is generally the signal for 
litic I}lanoons, on the contrary, are more widely extended, being carried on all the | for hours, doing very little mischief; but when the crew are exhausted with the | inconsolable sorrow. At that happy season they are to be miserable vane 
nat of way from their native country to the Spice Islands on one side, and to the | defence, or have expended their ammunition, the assailants seize this oppor- being checked. No impertinent and unfeelir comfort is to be administered to, 
1, and Straits of Malacca onthe other. A flotilla of gun-vessels, of from 20 to 60 | nity of boarding in a mass. Such being the general practice, the hazard which their grief. The wingless cherubim and seraphim ee se ety continually—and 
itants tons each, are constantly kept in a state of equipment at Manilla, to act against | square-rigged merchant vesels run among those innumerable channels is obvious ; | Ww wong: ee interfere, hecause it is their holiday. . What a squall was that '— 
it gar- these rovers; and several forts have been built to control them, of which the | but it is equally clear that armed steam-boats offer an effectual means of prose- | hat of it! Let them enjoy themselves, it is their holiday. They ‘deserve to 
to the principal one is at Sambeangan, on Mindanao itself. These, however, are but | cuting offensive operations against them; and it is matter of surprise, that the be cross, they have been in a good. That scream ! Ob, th mind it. Who 
ort of slight checks to the enterprise of the Moors, who sometimes land in the night | tranquil navigation and abundant fuel of those regions, should not have suggest- | minds ee ee nathag * Rut what are they crying for? Why are they 
where and carry off the natives from under the very wails of the forts. Individuals of | ed the idea of thus depriving the sea-banditti of taking advantage of calms and ee their hearts? Children must have their amusements—their oo 
ig ves- the garrisons, venturing any distance from their station, are made prisoners ; nor | shual water, and tendering their haunts precarious and insecure. be ay their oat ~ of ennui, their little innocent wranglinge—their re _— 
hymah will their captors give them up without a ransom suited tu their rank. There is — = aig om ret — pa a ogee Sarand 
a particular fund from the Order of Mercy, at Manilla, which is solely appro- | * We understand that the arms taken on this occasion are presented to that useful | otaee times. Let them indulge their dear ill-tempers. Let them yeep y oe 
h they priated to aid the private funds of those who are thus unfortunate, and to obtain | 29d rising institution, the United Service Museum, together with some curious Malay | cry, and be all happy together for ~ I ray sllow (bags = -: hewn f 
egular their release. ‘The monks of this order are generally sent over on the negocia- documents which Captain Vassall obtained in his cruises against the po gi bor are tired—it is their holiday ! Nobody enjoys the real * luxury of woe,” like a 
We tion. , gallant young officer destroyed the great pirate settlement of Sogee, m 1833, by which | child on a holiday. ; ; 
death Besides those who are avowed pirates, a great number of the Malayan princes, selene bebe: <3." phgmi~ a ytogearatiesingibye «: | At such pales wes ep and in : such a situation, a —_ novel, or a jee published 
ibe of ‘ —rajahs, pangrans, dupattis, and bujis,—must be considered as accessories to . : a Pai 4 sateen | APs might be prescrited as Ky tranquilizer of peculiar efficacy, if there 
d also their crimes, since they afford them protection, contribute to their outfit, and FOREIGN FORTUNE-HUNTERS. | were e comer of the house oe which the counds of gnashing of berg ot te 
joined often share in their booty ; so that a piratical proa is too commonly more wel- A CHAPTER FOR THE LADIES. ther of gums, and the stamping of the prettiest little feet in the world, yy 
while come in their harbours than a fair trader. From such countenance the pirates Baden bas lately been resorted to by foreign fortune-hunters, in pursuit of | fonthlsy 1% ‘ae — rapa Shor yuan sa tin pape Y We 
papoys § are so numerous, that whule beaches are lined with proas, and none but well- | English heiresses. ‘To some of these adventurers afew hundred pounds are an | pe ; Ae at ae nh - nao 4 . vy ead vat tat two ards a of 
lo re- 4 armed vessels dare thread the inlets. Among the most desperate and success- | object, and the wife that must be taken along with the money no very great pete vale 7 a , ned ace orp Ae did ba a rng Pre eet _— shild- 
native ful of the cruisers is the widely-dreaded Rajah Raga, known as the Prince of | hinderance. If the lady cannot find herself in her new situation, she can return, | a ee Ree ee ee aes eee ere, See 
ain Sie Pirates, ‘whe, for ieee than twenty years “ cartied afi before him.” Hie expe- | trohencbeerted and senasieas, te her felende : the dah bn ae obtai | hood from the prose pen of the poet Campbell ! It occurs in one of his delight- 
Irene: \ oe eee See eee oere — werenee: eee were RP. f broken-hearted and pennyless, to her friends ; she can take to gallantry, vrobtain | +) Letters from the South, and thus it justifies and rebukes us at the same 
4 most ditions have invariably been stamped with singular cunning and intelligence, | a German divorce : these things are easily managed on the Continent. It may time :— 
¢ com- barbarity and recklessness. During his noviciate under an experienced chief | je as well, while I am ata fortune-hunting station, to give my fair countrywomen je in spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about children, I am 
to oe poche 5 oxen he share a aan Genie tr c bikes Oa ’ = pgs gress danigans: | iqaey. decided title-hunters, that en | °° when they are endearing, that nobody loves them better. It is true, that 
rey had grape from his Majesty’s sloo ) pong and again, in January 1808 when | ed ogo ineaiiinied in 1828 forbiddin ae , Reson or Polish subject from | when I conjure up an idea of purgatory, | always tnagine it te resound with the 
‘their pn iti li abhe om Atay ; sein 'ter See tala caaes es eves Peter — i - ; Apt .. ny RTS aod te the flees ia cries of cross brats Virgil himself feelingly bints at this in describing the en- 
c . wo or hre¢ vessels then be onging to nis eacer were taken anc burnt by the | taking the title of count or prince unless the Te was attache tot 1e former rank § try to ‘T'artarus. But a beautiful child, I have often thought, is the only living 
really ; Drake, frigate, near the Arroas, in the Straits of Mallacca. We accidentally | sum equal to £35, and to the latter about £50 per annum. = Y ou see, therefore thing that could bear to be transferred alive to heaven.” 
nor did : fell in with them at this moment, and we well remember seeing the third proa | hat title implies no very great station in those countries. You must further | 40. very beautiful is this touch of genuine poetiy!” How very true is the 
e spot : 3 creeping off under the land, but little suspected the destinies she bore, till we | know that all Russians who are termed knesen at home, translate that appellation sentiment, and yet how very much may be said in favour ef all “bad jokes" at 
wound- heard of Raga’s bragging afterwards of his escape. He then became a chief | jnto prince the moment they cross the frontier, though it is not even a title, and | the expense of the little wranglers in life’s university. Children would, indeed, 
H himself, and continued, to the latest news from those quarters, the scourge of | corresponds to our term esquire more than any thingelse. The French, German, | }04+¢9 be transferred alive to" heaven—and they certainly do conjure up an idea 
ind the 4 the sea. He has emissaries everywhere, and the intelligence which he acquires | and Italian nobility you have learned to know to yourcost. In those countries a | | ¢ purgatory. What conteadistions are united even in the cradle! There are 
inity of 2 is of the greatest authenticity. If the object is of moment, he undertakes the | nobleman’s sons, let him have as many as he will, are all noble ; their descendants two faces under every little lace-cap. Children are * exquisite monsters with 
has be- i execution himself; if otherwise, he detaches a trusty officer again are noble ad infiniLum,—so that the countries are completely overrun with | two voices :” one of them alarmingly loud, and of rather prolonged power ; but 
anguish ; In 1813, he cut off three English vessels, and killed their captains with his | a pauper population of counts and barons. A foreign title gives you, therefore, | the ote in enent indeed, and speaks with angel music—with lisps and bslf 
ous for own hand, an achievement of which he delights to boast; as wel! as that he | norank ina foreign country, and it is altogether a very different thing from an wetde: undoubted Preeti laoghter, all rendered in sounds, that pom ealy be de- 
ave the has persona!'y slain twenty-five out of upwards of forty commanders of European English one. An English lady, not of noble birth, bad, while at Dresden, been in | fined tos the phrase of the old dramatist. ‘far above singing.” r 
far back vessels which fell into his clutches. These exploits, together with the seas of | the habit of going to court, where, as she well deserved, she was always well re- | Every body can relate stories of children, that prove them to be both black 
le with blood wantonly shed by his myrmidons, were a set off among the treacherous | ceived. She married a Saxon nobleman, and was then refused admittance, having, | 21. white imps and cherubs, blessings and “ incombrances,”” to use the invarie- 
hostility Malays against his aggressions on the native trade, and few even of those who | by her marriage, become a Saxon lady, but not being of noble birth. Remen- | ble epithet in the obvettheentaute of “ middle-aged couples,” who happen to have 
ion, but had themselves lost proas will speak against Raga, whose successes against the | strance at Dresden proved fraitless ; she, therefore, applied to Mr. Canning, then | |, family. These stories, in general, prove nothing at all, except that ** much 
tending Europeans are the admiration of all the younger men, and the theme as much of | Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who declined, however, to interfere at the court of | may be enid cn beth cided.” Amd <dhie ts the cass Gith: Ghladdedetnten tee 
nd cap- the modern poetry of their beautiful language. The following anecdote of this | Saxony in favour of « Saxon baroness, but undertook to write a sort of half-official which we propose to relate—the results of some recent nursery association.-— 
ok great desperado was given by Mr. Dalton, who resided some time in the Eastern | Jetter in her favour. The object of the epistle was to express a hope that Miss Afterall, we may say with Mr. Campbell, “nobody loves children better ; ” only 
Empire Archipelago, and visited Pergottaha, the present grand focus of piracy :— M. had not so far degraded herself by her marriage with a Saxon nobleman as to it must be owned that they do cry occasionally, and are apt to be troublesome— 
trocious *'T'wo British sloops of war secured the coast. One of which, I believe the | deserve exclusion from the court to which she had before been admitted. while grown-up persons never torment themselves, nor torture other people— 
ter have ; Elk, Captain Reynolds, was attacked during the night by Raga’s prow, who] You must further know, that there are persons in Paris who are always ready never fret they know not why, nor grow fierce without occasion, but are always 
and we ‘ unfortunately was not on board at the time. ‘This particular prow, which Raga | to fit ovt good-looking young foreigners for a fortune-hunting tour to England. gentle, patient, end considerate. it fe. cur ews exemption from failing that 
nnals of . personally commanded, and the lossof which he frequently laments, carried | They are, in proportion to their looks, fournure, and assurance, furnished with | inakes the infirmities of childhood so conspicuous. 
? eight guns, and was full of his best men. He had himself landed at Pergottaha money, titles, decorations, and introductions even to good families. The thing is | Some of the severest satires, however, upon our matured wisdom have origi- 
a form 3 : a few days previously, and sent off the prow with a favourable panglima (or com- | Jooked upon by the French themselves as so faira pursuit, so complete a des- | nated in the ignorance of children; as in the question put by a child upon hear- 
-manned mander), to pick up any small things which might be seen off Point Salatan.— | poiling of the enemy, that no French lady or gentleman will hesitate about volbett- ing people talk of going into *half-mourning.” “Why do you go into half 
' -yarlous An European vessel was faintly descried about three o'clock one foggy morning; | ing letters from their English friends pour un jeune seigneur about to visit England mourning? Ie any body half dead!” How unconsciously cutting! 
sides the the rain fell in torrents, —the time, the weather, were favouratfe circumstances | J haveknown such letters obtained through the medium of milliners and chamber- There is less of satire than of charating simplicity and natoral eagethese for 
risses.— for a surprise, and the pang!ima, determined to distinguish himself in the ab- | maids. Having once got footing in a good house, the gentleman makes the most | * going out,” in the following—which happened in our own hearing. A lady 
hich we sence of Raya Raga, gave directions to close, fire the guns, and board. He} of it ; and asks ‘or further introductions, even to the best families, without the | 
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was the more confident of success, as the European vessel was observed to keep | 


away out of her course on approaching her On getting within about a hundred 


















least scruple. The adventures of a Greek count at Jrighton are well known. 
He was anxious to get into the house of a nobleman of some station in the fash- 











was supplicating her little girl (these things are not uncommon with kind mo- 
thers) to be less violent in her play, to shriek ina less shrill key, as she hada 





headache. Her prayer concluded with the cust, ary warning—* she should 
! “ 
her boats fathoms of the Pariah vessel, as they supposed her to be, they fired their broad- | jonable world, but had been unable to manage = — vine © st “y a go out of her mind. The child canght at the idea of going out; her sharp 
our tars, side (four guns), gave a loud shout, and with their long oars pulled towards their | family of his acquaintance were going toa ball given by his lordship, he callec note instantly changed to an insinuating whisper, “ And if you do, mamma, will 
as sailors prey. The sound of a drum beating to quarters no sooner struck the ear of the apon them, and requested permission to accompany them, insinuating that he had 


red many 
old navi- 


os 


' 
astonished panglima, than he endeavoured to get away; it was too late,—the 


ports were opened, and a broadside, accompunied by three British cheers, gave | 


an invitation to the party; but, being a stranger, wished to go along with some 
one who could introduce him on his first appearance at the mansion. The trick 


you take me with you?” 
A far stronger degree of sclfishness with equal simplicity, is evinced in a cir- 





| cumstance that came the other day under the observation of a friend. A certain 
, : > " 1 <s WwW ‘ “e s 2 ’ 
they con- : sure indications of their fate. T'he panglima hailed the English Captain, and nearly succeeded ; the noble hostess was just going to Paty Monsieur le tragedian had presented a family with “orders” for the theatre. He played 
nd there- 4 would fain persuade him that ‘it was a mistake.’ It was indeed a mistake, and | Comte to a partner for the next quadrille, but, not having heard his name very | Pierre. The imagination of a little girl who was of the party was strongly ex- 
. fleet of : one not to be rectified by any Malayan explanation. ‘The prow was sunk by re- | distinctly, applied for information to the introducer, asking the ** title of his foreign | cited. The gentleman who bad obliged them, 8 about to be broken on the 
of wreak- i peated broadsides, and ‘the commanding officer refusing to pick up any of the | friend.” Thisled to an explanation, which ended in eee being ere i wheel! She had no misgiving as to that fact—hat another more shocking still 
— * Sageengiage 2 r | ales e valk s tner » os ard’”’ event | , : : . 
—an act “ people, they were drowned, with the exception of five, who, after floating four | of the room, instead of b 2! walked be a = a te bent ren a 8 | occurred to her little sympathising mind. When the interest was at ite height, 
¢ r : , . } . , . 2c » rreek's courage ; he stoo 1e ¢ as , , : vue > 2 ; = 1% 
| appeared days on some spars, were picked up by a Pergottahan prow, and told the story to | by no means cooled the Greek’'s c re 8 : wl 4 ry he Tes: | when her feelings were acutest, she enquired anxiously—* Oh ! is Mr. to 
ing round Raga, who swore anew destruction to every European he should henceforward place for a week, atthe end of which the adven ure was orgotten. and hi ) | be put to death!” “ Yes.” ‘ Will they chop his head off” Yes.” Her 
sly beg- take, The writer of this conversed with one of the officers of the sloop of | composedly resumed his former station in society rhis galiant Moreot was not | sensitive heart could ill sustain the shock, and she had scarcely breath to articu- 
wed acci- wat and it appears that the prow was early pointed out to the Lieutenant on | yltimately so fortunate as from his modest assurance might have been expected. late, whilet the tears streamed. from her eyes, “ Oh! then; Ao ‘never yicows 
abile the a me who je ee he r a-head, and being fearful of ranning her down, did alter her | He gut two wives indeed, but they both proved to be without erect and, the aay more orders!” 
p 1 . 10, se or a-nhead, 5 4 ‘ : . - ashe t > ‘ : : P 
y a few of course a point each time. ‘Two or three of the ship’s company were wounded. | double arrangement having been discovered, he was obliged to leave the country } Certainly there is much in the nature of children that will bear to be trans- 
_acknow- It oni = well if ot! on ween is followed the example set by the Captain of this | as he entered it, before he could secure a third. ‘ | ferred alive to heaven ; but there will be something left for “ purgatory”’ also. 
by gnal s} sein th otiecal to lestr “the whole, instead of taking prisoners, who,in) —_J[t isno unusual thing for a married foreigner to take an additional wife in Eng- ee 
—"* oop, in attempting to destroy the ees 5 { : ia * tal <sele , ' . T -hances are that . b 

1} Tartars. all probabil ‘ ll ' ak mok on board, or, if set at liberty, will certainly re- | fand, provided he can geta little money with her. The chances a ¢ hata TRAVELS IN CHILI AND PERU. 
c probability, will make an amok , OF, b | ee sm keeps the foreign lady quiet, if even she hears of the affair. If 
3 wish to turn to their former course of life.” moderate sum Keeps © S 


ye to men- 


When the Alceste frigate was unfortunately bilged in the straits of Gaspar, 


she is troublesome, it is only going back to the Continent with the English money 


Travels in Chili, Peru, and on the River of Amazons. during the years 1827 
’ f yy , 


. Pm . he barren isle of Leat, | and without the English wife. I have myself known three cases of this kind ; 1832. By E. Poeppig—[ Reise in Chile, etc.] Leipzig, 1835; London, 
‘ on the 18th of February, 1817, the crew escaped to the Darren Is) : os Oe d. strange to say, the heroes, as if intended to serve as samples of their respec- Black. . 
ecked, ong 5 leaving a Lieatenant and party in the ship to preserve necessaries But in two rede * radeon three from different countries. The one was an Italian, the Happy the man who loves and studies nature! The object of bis attachment 
ve rt or three days the powe prow hove in sight, when the p< pt oe oon sudhans other 8 Frenchman. andthe thirda German. The Italian managed hest ; he con- | Is oure to smile on bim in return. Wherever he roams, in eae = he 
taped compelled to seek safety on Pulo Leat, leaving the wreck to the bruta 7 : ved to hush up the business, and to reconcile the parties. The Italian wife, | travels, he finds his gratification as ample as the field of his research. ne cul- 
fe a fierce who plundered, and then burnt it to the water's edge. Soon afterwards they | trived to hush uy 


» rest with 
stained for 
ut when 4 
are mostly 


invested the island itself, with a force of sixty proas ; : 
very evident, the officers and seamen prepared for a vigorous resistance. The 
example of Captain Maxwell, in fortifyimg their position, and carer aggre Fi 
‘very privation, was beyond all praise, and endeared him to his people, so that 


and as their purposes were } 


| children. 


tho is by far the prettiest of the two, lives at the expense of the English one, | tivated fields seem arranged to please him ; the sunburnt desert fills him with the 
yy rp Bead Lue her asentimental visit, and is very kind to the Anglo-Italian | interest of an unsolved problem; in the bare rucky steeps of the Andes he 
her The the took advantage of his English lady's indignation on hear- exultingly traces the construction of the solid framework of the globe; and he 


| ing of the previous marriage, and obtained, in some of the little principalities of | hails with rapture the thick and tangled forest as a store of endless treasures. 
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E. Poeppig, the German traveller, whose volume lies now before us,is a man rivers. or rather, arms of the sea, which can be crossed in thigyway alone, since, 


of this happy mood, and his ardour, we doubt not, has fully satisfied the wishes ¢t 


hough generally too shallow to admit of boats, they have many deep places through | 
of those friends of natural history who, having subscribed a moderate sum of which it is necessary to swim. 


There are Chimbador, who takes the office of the 


money for the purpose of collecting plants and zoological specimens, intrusted Chilian Vaqueano, makes the traveller mount behind him, while he manages the 


to his hands the execution of their projects. He tells us that he has brought 


horse. 


home with him 17,000 plants, above 300 ezuvie of birds and beasts, besides of colour,and who ride into the water in a siate of perfect nakedness, always 


shells without number, and geological specimens. 
investigations are to appear in a future work. 


The resuits of his scientific carry with them along knife for the purpose of stabbing the passenger, should 
Into the volume of his narrative, | the latter fall off, and, grasping his guide in the agony of despair, threaten to in- 


which is now before us, Dr. Poeppig has completely succeeded in infusing the volve both in acommon destruction.” 


mild and genial character of his pursuits. It is possible that the German natgral- | 


Shortly after his visit to Aconcagua, Dr. Poeppig set out on a jourmey across 


ist has dipped into the Greek Anthology—nay, he may even be deeply versed in | the Cordillera to Mendoza, and bivouacked in a wild ravine near a bounding tor- 
the mysteries of longs and shorts; yet he is quite free from the superciliousness | rent, which rushed from beneath the perpetual snows that clad the surrounding 


of so mahy of our English travellers, who, with all their air of superior civiliza- | heights. 


tion, are too often incompetent observers of the phenomena of nature. Satis- 
fied with the abundant resources of hill and dale. he ‘s raised above the artifi- 


Early next morning he proceeded, without the assistance of Vaqueano 


or Chimbador, to cross the torrent, which was not above twenty paces wide. His 
Chilian servant got over safely, bat he himself was carried away by the force of 
cial wants of society, and divesting himself of the prejudices which arise from | the current, and escaped destruction 


only by springing on a rock in the middle of 


conventional usages, feels himse!f not incapable of maintaining a cordial iter- | the stream, whence he was dragged ashore by means of the lasso, benumbed, 


course with his fellow men, however simple and unrefined they may chance to | bruised, and covered with blood. 


be. If our readers, trusting too implicitly in the descriptiuns of old writers, 
believe Chili to be an ever-verdant paradise, they are grievously mistaken. 
scenery of that favoured country has, like all mundane things, its vicissitudes ; 
and, at the close of the dry season, Valparaiso, notwithstanding the promise of 
its name, is a spot particularly caleulated to mortify and disgust the newly-ar- 
rived stranger. 

“ We,” says our auther, “ who during a long voyage (round Cape Horn) had 
seen nothing but black and dreary rocky islands, and a cheerless sky, now (1n the 


{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the meantime he saw two of his laden mules 
whirled off with the speed of lightning by the angry torrent, and shooting down 


The the ravine, disappear over a cataract. With those pooranimals he lost bis instru- 


ments, books, and other equipments of a scientific traveller, so that he was com- 
pelled to change his plans, and returning to Valparaiso, in order to repair bis loss 
as far as possible, to direct his course to Southern Caili, whither we shall, in due 
time, follow him. 


But before we leave Northern Chili, we must cast a glance at certain gifts of 


nature possessed by that country, which, we dare say, are, inthe opinion of many, 


It is said that these men (the Chimbadors) who are almost always men | 


|**The unsuccessful competitors,” by the Chairman. ‘ The Judges,” by Mr. 
John Usher, an unsuccessful coinpetitor ‘The St. Ronan’s Border Clab and 
the Gymnastic Clubs of Scotland,’ by Lord Ramsay. ‘‘ Managers and Stew- 
ards,’ by the Chairman. ‘The Secretary and Clerks,” by the Chairman. Mr, 
Walker returned thanks in a very neat and spirited speech, in the course of 
which he was repeatedly and loudly cheered. ‘* The Strangers,” by Mr Brown. 
The company were from time to time delighted with several songs by Mr. 
Wyllie, one of the strangers who were present, and no less by Mr. F. A. Beverly, 
well known as the * British Minstrel,” who accompanied himself on the Span- 
ish guitar, over which instrament be seems a perfect master ; several duets and 
solos were also given by other gentlemen present. ‘The dinner and wines did 
great credit to Mr. Macdonald. The bilarity of the evening was kept up.until 
| twelve o'clock, when the company dispersed. 
| 
| 


—»—. 


A SKETCH OF THE COAST-GUARD SERVICE. 


That part of the coast of England in which I shall lay my scene, all know 
who are acquainted with it, is what sailors term an iron-bound coast—that is, 
the sea is bourded by cliffs. Perched near one of these, about a quarter of a 
inile from its edge, was situated a row of cottages, built by the Government as 
a station for the prevention of smuggling. These cottages were surrounded by 
a wall about four feet high, enclosing a piece of ground,’which afforded each 
inhabitant a small garden, that enabled him to rear a few potatues and other 

| vegetables. The nearest habitations were balf a mile distant, and these were 
| a few straggling dwellings, which collectively were called the village, inhabited 
| by fishermen and their families. A svlitary farm-house or two appeared in the 


Bay of Valparaiso) looked round us in vain to discover some green tree or grassy | more than suflicient to compensate its cheerless and sunburnt aspects we ailude | distance. which broke the monotonous scene of fields without fences or trees, 


slope. 


nous steep cliffs of grey syenite. which are all connected with the same semi- 


oO | 
circular mountain ridge. 


The sides and summit of this ridge, are painted in the | 


In whatever direction the eye turned, it was sure to encounter monoto- | to its mines of gold, silver, and copper. 


Our author speaks unfavourably—indeed, 
we think rather illhumouredly—of mining speculations in Chili, It may be true 
that the gold washed down by the rivers is not worth seeking, and that it is diffi- 


colours of an old brick, brown and red, and not a single group of trees breaks cult, under the actual circumstances of the country, while the price of labouris 


this dull uniformity, ina-much as the parched ground is capable only of nvurish- 
ing a few bushes with woody boughs and greyish leaves. Many broad slopes 
are qtite destitute even of these, and are either covered with heaps of stone, or 
split into reddish gaps or ravines. Narrow and dangerous paths wind over the 
Summit ef the ridge, and along these, involved in ruddy clouds of dust, long | 
trains of mules, laden with the productions of the country, descend to the port. 
The deep and dark gullies, which sink down from the mountain top to the sea 
side, having no signs of a living brook; their perpendicular rocky sides are still 
barer than the rest. It is only at the bottom of those gullies, where some soil 
has been heaped together, that one remarks a faint tint of green, a trace of the 
carefu! garden culture of the poor peasant, curing a short period of the year, 
A line of irregular houses, hardly distinguishable from the dark rocks whicb rise 
immediately behind, mingled with low straw huts, and without any public build- 
ings or towers to set them off, press on the narrow sandy beach. Numerous lit- 
tle cabins, like birds’-nests, hang one above another on the ledges of the rocks, 
but so narrow are they, and cenfined, that a stranger can hardly bring himself to 
think them habitable. Farther to the left, extends a broader strand, on which 
are some rows of houses of no very imposing appearance, above the dusty roofs 
of which, a tree is here and there seen torise. ‘luis is the suburb called Almen- | 
dral, which, but for the difficulty its shallow shelving strand presents to the ap- 
proach of boats, would probably become, from its greater spaciousness, the busy | 
and mercantile quarter of the town.” 

Valparaiso, though the chief commercial entrepét of Chili, and indeed one of 
the most flourishing sea-ports of South America, is nevertheless peculiarly un- 
fortunate in its local situation. ‘The bay affords no shelter to shipping during 
the winter months; the country which surrounds it is of the most barren de- 





high, fuel scarce, and there exists no facilities of carriage by roads or navigable 
rivers, to obtain a profit from the mines of copper or silver ; but while Dr. Poep- 
pig anticipates a rapid progress of the Chilian people in every other respect, why 
should he hesitate to admit that they possess in their mines a fund of wealth 
which will grow continually more productive as the skilland capital employed on 
them increases? Besides, there are mines, we should rather say beds, of silver 
in Chili, the future value of which need not be calculated in this phlegmatic 
manner. In May 1832 a poor peasant, while tending his goats on the dry plains 
about twenty leagues south of Copiape. tore up a bush, and at its root found a 
mass of pure silver. A similar accident first discovered the nines of Copiapo, 
and, indeed, the treasures of Potosi. The goatherd’s secret soon got wind ; 
within the first fourdays were discovered sixteen veins of silver ore, in eight 
days twenty-five veins, and forty in three weeks, not including the small ramitica- 
tions. The ore was every where rich ; near the surface the metal was nearly pure, 


(some specimens gave 93 per cent. of pure silver), and disseminated in masses of 
These mines, which promised to become the Potosi of 
Chili, extend over a surface of 100 square leagues, and are a treasure for future 
But we | 
of boundless wealth to carry us beyond our 

| Just limits, so we close Dr. Poeppig’s agreeable volume for the present, with the | 


many pounds weight. 


ages, for at present the Chilians can only scratch the surface of them. 
must not permit these forebodings 


intention of again returning to it. 
— 


EAST LOTHIAN TYNESIDE GAMES. 
(From the Kelso Mail.) 


Long before sun-rise on the morning of ‘Tuesday last, we bestirred ourselves 


scription ; and the want of space at tlie base of the clitls prevents the improve- | to the wild and warlike notes of the great Highland bagpipe ; and as the morn- 


ment of the town. 
rapidly of late years, and is supposed to contain at present above 20,000 inhabi- | ¢ 
tants Of this number 3,000 are strangers. 


But, in spite of these disadvantages, the place has increased | i 


ng advanced, it promised to be most propitious for the sports of the day, and at 
in early hour competitors and amateurs of all classes and of al! ages, from the 


‘The dissipation prevalent among | school boy to the grandsire, were scen wending their way to Amisfield-park, the 


the foreign merchants, who are the most wealthy portion of the population, and | scene of the day's amusements. 


the dissolute manners of the lower orders, characteristic of all sea-ports, are apt | 


Shortly after ten o'clock, at which hour the games commenced in good earnest 


to betray strangers, on their first arrival at Valparaiso, into an unfavourable and | we observed amongst the vast multitude assembled, the Most Noble the Mar- 


erroneous estimate of Chilian morality. 


quess of Tweeddale ; Right Hon. Lord Elcho; the Right Hon. Lord Rainsay ; | 


Extreme aridity, however, is the reproach of only the northern half of Chili, } Lord John Scott; Lord Arthur Lennox ; Sir David Baird, Bart. ; Sir ‘Thomas 


where rain rarely falls, where there is little wood to protect the ground from 
the scorching rays of the sun, and where, consequently, the verdure spreads but 


LM. Pi. 


Dick Lauder; the Hon. Captain Keith; Robert Steuart, Esq., of Alderson, 
Wm. Hay. Esq. of Hopes ; Colonel Houstoun of Clerkington ; Robt. 


a little way from the banks of the rivers. South of the river Maule (lat. 36° 8S.) | Hay, Esq., of Limplum; Captain Hay of Skedsbush; James Hamilion, Esq. of 


the country wears a different aspect 


ascended towards the Cordillera, and found little change in the vegetation within 


the height of 4,000 feet above the sea. His new dwelling, at a considerable | 


elevation, aud near the perpetual snows of the Andes, was a straw-thatched hut. | fashion of } 


covered in at the sides with cow-hides. Here he passed some months, roaming 
along the valleys by day, and retiring under his humble roof at sunset to arrange | 
the produce of his day's labour. His longest excursion was to La Cumbre, the 
highest ridge crossed by the road which conducts over the Cordillera to Mendoza. 
The impression which this mountain scenery made on him, will be best learned 
from his own words :— | 

* The character of the Andes is widely different from that which every body, 
oneven a short acquaintance, acknowledges to be the distinguishing one of the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. Without entering into the particulars of 
natural history, which might detract from the expression of the general features, | 
it is, perhaps, net quite impossible to give a brief account of this difference. An 
awful extent of desert—the periect nakedness of the immense rocky precipices 
—a gigantic scale which cannot for a moment be lost sight of—the scanty vege- | 
tation of the gorge-like valleys—the ceaseless rein and rolling down of the rocky | 
mountain walls which extend in endless uni/ormity and barrenness, and a universal 
savageness that makes one shudder.—Such are the principal characteristics of | 
the Andes. In the outline of the Alps there reigns an extraordinary variety— 
one peak rises above another; near the form of the rounded dome springs up 
that of the pointed pyramid. or of the zigzag and grotesquely notched ridge. 
Not so in the Andes, which, far and near, appear like an undivided wall with few 
and widely separated culminating poiuts. Every single group of them presents 
an immeasurable and uniform mass which fills the mind with the idea of ada- 
mantine fixedness and solidity. But the very circumstance that nature here dis- 
dains to heighten the expression of the great by contrast, is the cause why the 
Andes make a much profounder impression on the mind than the Alps: yet, this 
impression being derived from a single element—vastness, the fancy finds it diffi- 
cult to retain, for a Jength of time, a faithful image of such scenes. 

The view from the Cumbra is not such as one might expect from the elevation 
of the ground (11,000 feet above the sea). Thies! ype of the ridge is gradual on 
both sides, particularly the eastern ; and inferior ridges intercept, in a great degree, 
the view of the distant plains, which, where partially discovered, seemed to fave 
away inthe horizon. ‘The line, apparently strictly horizontal, which marks the 
limit of the everlasting snows onthe surrounding summits of the Cordillera, adds 
to the stern, rigid effect of those perpendicular rocky buttresses which character- 
ize the Andes. Many of the glens in these mountains are at least 5,000 feet 
deep, while the walls of rock which enclose them, scarcely deviate from the per- 
pendicular line. These frowning pree:pices condemn the ground beneath them 
to everlasting sterility. ‘The Chilian Andes, north of lat. 36 N., though nowher: 
less than eighty miles across, hardly oifer a sinzle spot of which human industry 
can take advantage. The banks of fertile soil accumu!ated in some of the val- 
leys, stand on a precarious tenure, and are liable to be shifted or carried away by 
the floods of winter. But, in general, the deep glensof the Cordillera, strewed 
over with enormous he ips of stones, are destitate of all vegetation whatever, save 
here and there a species of valeriana, which, rising from amv ig the stones, begins 
the slow process of forming a vegetable mould, and supplies the traveller in these 
lonely wildernesses witha tolerable fuel. On the road over the Cumbra, by 
which the intercourse between Chiliand Buenos Ayres is chiefly maintained, 
smal! stone houses, called Casuchas, were erected by the Spanish government for 
the shelter of travellers overtaken by su These little buildings, rained 
in the wars of the revolution, still re:main ina dilapidated state. In like manner, 
the only three stone bridges of which Chili cou!d boast, were destroyed in those 
wars, and are not likely to be speedily rebuilt. Our author, who crossed the river 
of Aconcagua, oa his return from the Cumbra to the corst, near the ruins of one 
of these bridges, gives the following curious account of the operation :— 


jw-storms. 


* The mode of crossing the river, which is far from inconsi lerable, is of a very 
peculiar kind, whenever the height of the flood renders the ordinary method of 
foraing impracticable. On both banks of the river, are men whose occ 
it is to conduct travellers through the bounding torrent, which, in some places, 
breaks violently over concealed rocks. These men are called Va quaenos ; the 
are peasants, take pride and pleasure in their dangerous occupation, and are, in 
general, remarkable for their creat bod 
trained horses. 


ition 


ily strength, and for their large and well- 
The preparations are soon made: as soon as the party plun re 
into the stream, the guides press themselves close to the travellers on both sides, 
and fasten him between them in sucha way, that, even if he were to lose his 
balance, he cannot easily fall from the saddle. These men govern the horses with 
such unerring skill, that they remain constantly pressed together. Wherever the 
depth is so great that the horses must swim. the guides seize the reins of the mid- 
dle horse, and bid the traveller shut his eyes, lest his head grow dizzy. The 
water rushes by with astounding rapi lity and deafening noise, and, in our case 
wes cold enough to make all three c mplain of the bath, since even the bores 
heeounm ow : a fi ae be to we t the rider to the ily 
| ror g grasp of the two guides, that one 
perceives that they hoid the lasso always ready, in order to save the traveller, if | 
in spite of their precautions, he should be snatched away by the waves On the 
coasts of Peru, between Lambayeque and Trusillo, are m iny broad mouths of 


i 
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t | Bangour; David Anderson, Esq. of St. Germain’s; Captain Hay of Belton, 
Our author having herborized a sufficient time in the vicinity of Valparaiso, | with a namber of other county ger 


ntlemen and Vice-Patrons of the Tyneside 


Games. 


A stand was erected for the ladies, which was filled with all the beauty and 
Nast Lothian 

The games, which were contested throughout with true spirit and the best 
feeling. came off in the following order, viz. :— 

Qnuoiting —A handsome silver medal was won by Mr. William Forbes. 

Rifle Shooting (distance 180 yards.)—A splendid rifle, gained by Mr. John 
Piper, Edinburgh. 

This game was well contested, Mr. Piper having won it only by making all 


his shots tell on the target, although not nearest the bull's eye. 


Standing Hop, Step, and Leap. —A handsome silver medal, Mr. Alex. Harper. 
Running Hop, Step, and Leap.—Silver medal, Mr. Harper. 
Standing High Leap.—Handsome silver medal, Mr. Robert Niven of Cold- 


stream. 


Running High Leap.—Handsome silver medal, Mr. Tait of Roslin. 

First Short Foot Race.—Silver medal. Mr. John Laing, Edinburgh. 
Second Ditto—Mr. Wm. Scott, Pathhead. 

Third Ditto—Mr Thomas Tait, Roslin. 

Archery.—Handsome silver cross arrows, the Right Hon Lord Ramsay. 
Throwing Light Hammer.—Silver medal, Mr. Niven, Coldstream. 
Throwing Heavy Hammer.—Silver medal. Mr. Niven. 

Putting Heavy Ball.—Silver medal, Mr. Niven. 

Potting Light Ball.—Silver medal, Mr. Niven. 

Long foot Race.—Silver medal, 


This was a perfect St. Leger start, not fewer than seventeen or eighteen 


spirited young fellows having bounded away at the word “off,” with astonishing 
speed, and keeping together as if each was determined to win, and very few 


‘tailed off’ until within a few yards of the winning-pust, when the race evident- 


ly lay between the winner and Mr. G. Walker, who stuck close upon him to | 


the last stride. 
Wrestling. —Handsome silver medal, Mr. John Jackson of Hopes. 
None of the games during the day excited anything like so much interest as 
e wrestling, which might have pleased the best men in all Cornwall or Cun- 
beriand ; In several instances the struggle was desperate and severe, particularly 


t 


that between young Martine of Biel, and Alex. Harper, who were beautifully 


inatched; the twisting, twining, and wrestling about of the combatants was in- 
deed highly interesting, and at one period of the contest every individual onthe 
ground was lost in breath!ess anxiety, when Martine at Jast floored his man 
amidst the cheers and 
luced to two, the 
they entered 


both of 


shouts of admiring thousands. The competitors being 
laurels must be won by Jackson or Martine, and when 
the ring, it was not without gazing upon each other with a look 
certainty and doubt of 
they do so, for 


now re 


their own powers ; and not without reason did 

had they closed, when the same breathless anxiety be- 

came evident amongst the spectators, and for a considerable time victory waver- 

ed in the balance, until poor Martine (the favourite of the field) fell under the 
weight of his more powerful opponent 

Steeple Race.—'The handsome silver medal was won by Mr. Hastie of Kinz- 

side, after a long run, ¢ 


no sooner 


In the course of the day much amusement was afforded by sack-races, blind- 


fold-races, &c. &c., and when ** the gloaming” set in, there was a general hum 


of satisiaction to be heard inthe park, and a voluntary movernent towards the 


gate, as the good folks sought their respective homes. Eve ry thing went well 
off, and the stewards had arranged so that no encroachment whatever was at- 
tempted to be made on the ring during the progress of the games. 

THE DINNER. 
uty gentlemen, members of this and other Gymnastic 
down to dinner in the George Inn. 


At six o'clock seve 


Clubs, sat 


of ‘T'weeddale in the chair; Lord Ramsay and Mr. Steuart acted as croupiers 
Che following are a few of the leading toasts that were given on the occasion, 
viz.—* The King,” 


of the day, ** Success to the ‘Tyneside Games.” 





In proposiu 





AT) 
wone Ct 


in which the sports had been conducted 


circumstance, as he considered 
to the contest 


it would be an inducement for 





unsuccessful competitors of East Lothian had both the pride and the pluck to 
come jorward again and again for the honour of their native county. ‘ The 
Marque of Tw eddale, patron of the games,” by Lord Ramsay. * The Croup- | war 
iers,’ by the Chairman.” * Vice-patrons” by the Chairman. “ Lord Elcho, 

who so handsomely allowed the use of Amisfield Park,” by Mr. Pringle, one of 

the Managers. * Winners,” by the Chairman. “ Marchiovess of Tweeddale,’ 

by Mr. Steuart, M. P. In proposing this toast, Mr. Steuart expressed a hope 

that the Marchioness would become the Lady Patroness of the Games, an 


next year, be present to deliver with her own hands the prizes to the differen 
competitors; which being loudly cheered, the Marquess pleczed himself in the 
name of her tady ship, that she would be happy toaccede to the wishes of the Club 


, 4b 


in the course of which there were several fences of no 
, INinor magnitude to overcome 


The Most Noble the Marquess 


** Queen,”’ and ** Royal Family.” Army.” ** Navy.” Toasts 
g this toast the 
hairman took occasion to express his entire satisfaction at the manner 
1, and although the greater proportion of 
€ prizes had been carried away by strangers, he did not altogether regret the 
them to return 
on a future occasion, whilst, at the same time, be hoped that the 


| and was just sufficient to remind the spectator of the scanty means there was of 
| enjoying society. 

In the largest of the first-mentioned cottages dwelt Lieutenant John Thorn- 
| ville, R.N., chief officer of the coast-guard station, with his wife and family. In 
| the adjoining one, the chief boatman, the next in command; in the others, the 
riding officer, or, as he has been lately entitled, the corporal of the mounted 
guard. These, with the commissioned boatmen and the rest of the party, 
amounted to ten persons, exclusive of the Lieutenant. 
| As I suppose my readers to be unacquainted with the routine of the service I 

am about to describe. J trust they will excuse my being minute. One room in 
| the house which the Lieutenant inhabited was set apart for the use of the ser- 

vice, and was called the watch-house. It had a separate entrance, and was un- 

connected with the Lieutenant’s apartments. ‘This room wore the appearance 

of great cleanliness, as the walls were kept neatly whitewashed, and were deco- 
| rated with the arms, &c., used by the party. On one side waa a_ stand, orna- 
| mented with a profusion of W.R.’s and ill-painted flags; it was filled with 

muskets, pistols, swords, and bayonets, all in order and perfectly bright. Atthe 
; foot of this stand lay a mortar, a part of Captain Manby’s life-preserving appa- 
| ratus. Here were rockets, blue-lights, and port-fires, formed into semicircles 

radiating from the centre, interspersed with printed rules and orders. There 
| Was also a desk with a large journal om it, to record every event, however 
minute, that occurred. Altogether, the place wore an air of business and good 
discipline. 

The only person that occupied this room at the time we are describing it was 
{one of the men, whose duty it was to he on the watch all day, and be relieved 

when the rest of the men went out at night. ‘This person, for the time being, 
| was called the watchman ; and he literally was so, for no vessel or boat could 
| approach the coast without being examined and re-examined thiough the glass 
which he constantly carried in bis band. 

Just before sunset the Lieutenant assembled the whole crew in the watch- 
house, to see that all were present, not by calling over their names, but by num- 
bers; each man when on duty being addressed by number—* Number One,” 
‘Here, Sir.’ “Number Two,” “ Here, Sir;’? and so ou with the rest.— 
“Number One,” said the Lieutenant, ‘take Number Seven guard—-Number 
Two, take Number One guard,” the guards meaning the particular spots the men 
were stationed at. 

The men having clothed themselves suitably to the inclement season of the 
year (December) in which the following scenes are laid, and having furnished 
themselves with ammunition, blue-lights, and port-fires, pursued their different 
routes to the stations they were ordered to guard. 

There was nothing uncommon in the history of Lieut. Thornville. He en- 
tered the navy very young, and served nine years during the war with great 
credit; he thought himself most fortunate when he saw his name included in 
that lioeral promotion which took place in the years 1814 and 15. Some time 
after this he married, and after a tine found himself surrounded by an increasing 
family ; he therefore sought and obtained an appointment in the coast-guard 
station Here he lived, or, more properly speaking, existed, contented and 
therefore happy. Society he had none; for, with the exception of a farmer who 
‘did not possess an idea beyond his plough, there was no family he could asso- 

ciate with. The nearest market-town was five miles distant. and the church 
three. The Officers of the adjoining stations occasionally came to dine with 
> These, with the periodi- 
cal visits of the Inspecting Commander, were the only reliefs to the monotonous 
| life. His chief occupation, when free from duty, was the education of his 
children, in which he was assisted by his wife, who was fully qualified for the 
‘task: and then the small garden attached to his house claimed another portion 
of his time. These employments, with his duty, so fully occupied him, that 
| ennut was vaknown. 
| ‘The Lieutenant, after he had issued his instructions, retired to his apartment, 
when a gentle tap was heard at the door; upon the customary mandate of * walk 
in” being given. in shded Mr. William Truman, the chief boatman, and the next 
in command, who came to the house for some further explanation to the orders 
| he had received. Mr. ‘T'ruman was nearly six feet high, a thin figure, with hard 
| weather-beaten features. ‘The coast-guard uniform assimilating to a sailor's, 
any person who was not very critical in his observation might have taken him 
for one. But the faet was no two persons could be more distinct ; for Mr. 
‘Traman was of a mongrel breed—half-soldier and balf-sailor. In his way he 
Was a strict disciplinarian, for he never addressed the Lieutenant without stand- 
ing perfectly upright, with his feet in the first position, his left arm straight 
down his body, while with the right he lifted bis hat from bis head. He was 
slow and rather pompous in his speech, and particularly careful in addressing all 
persons with their proper titles. Lor example, he would say, * Lieutenant 
| ‘Thornville, Commander Bromley, who is the inspecting commander of our dis- 
trict, wishes to see you. He desires you will come as soon as yuu can, because 
he is in a hurry ; and if you don’t come directly, you may not see him, because 
he may be gone.” Now, of all the words in the English language, there was 
not any so great a favourite with Traman as the conjunction “ because ;” he 
hardly ever spoke a sentence without using it; and in defence of his favourite 
word said he liked to give a reason for every thing he did—* Because the world 
would then see that he differed from the brutes of the creation.” 

Accompanied by his chief boatman, ‘Thornville now prepared to pay his nightly 
visits along the ceast he was appointed to guard ; and as it was expected that an 
attempt would be made to land some contraband goods on his station, he armed 
himself with a brace of pistols, a sword, and a thick stick. ‘Their way lay over the 
k cliffs towards the sea. It was very dark, with the wind blowing directly 
on the shore ; the snow was beginning to fall, and there was every prospect of 
a dismal night. 

**T should think,’? said Thornville, ‘nothing can possibly attempt to land 
on this coast to-night; if it was not for the positive information that I have, and 
from the number of strange persons we have lately seen about, I should feel 
inclined to give the mena night's rest, for they have been hard worked of late 

« Leeftenant Thornville,” said his companion, ‘I admire your compassionate 
feelings. But, Sir, duty must be done, because we are paid for it. Por my 
part. Leeftenaat ‘Thornville, I have been thirteen years in the service of the 
coast-guard, and during the whole of that time I think my life has been wice 
varsa.”’ 

** Been what, Mr. ‘Truman ?” 

“Vice varsa, Sir—that is, it has been turned upside down, sleeping all day and 
up all night. Now, Sir, I shall become an amphibious animal, because I turn day 
into night, and because I live on the water and on the land; but my wife, Si, 
she doesn't like it at all, because she grumbles, Sir, and says I am a most un- 
christianlike husband, not to take my natural advantages like other people.— 

' Now, Sir, women will be women, because they are women. I reason with her, 
Sir—I give her a becouse for it; and as I say to her, what makes the differ- 
Why, Sir, because we havea 





him, arid over a glass of grog would ** spin old yarns.’ 


bt 
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ence between us and the brutes of the creation ! 
because for what we do, to be sure.” 

Thornville and his companion visited the rest of the guards, and then made 
the best of their way to the watch-house. 

It was near two o'clock before the Lieutenant retired to bed The wind by 
this time had increased toa gale, and the snow and sicet fell in abundance. 
Thornville lay listening to the howling of the blast, and congratulated himself on 
being so comfortably housed, and that he was not like hundreds of poor creatures 
obliged to keep the vessel’s deck for the of their lives. His thoughts 
idered from one subject to another, until at last sleep buried all in oblivion. 
Ou this occasion, howev« r, he was not destined to enjoy it long, for some time 


safety 


before daylight a smart rapping at the shutters below and a few pebbles thrown 
lightly against bis bed-room window, awoke him. He jumped out of bed, threw 
open the casement, when the well-known voice of one of his boatmen saluted 
bim—*" A vessel on shore, Sir?” 

jee Where? 

| ‘** In the north bay; a single light seen now and then is all I could make out , 

\ but I'm sure it is a vessel, Sir.” 
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“T'll be with you instantly,” said the Lieutenant: tell Mr. Trumar to assem- 
ble the crew at the watch-house, and to prepare the life apparatus. Do you go 
to the farm and request a cart for its conveyance.” 

In a few minutes he was dressed and ready for the beach. His wife, who lay 
listening to the howling of the storm, which by this time raged with such fury 
that it shook the little cottages to their foundatione, had heard the alatm given 
by the boatman, and rising in bed saw her husband ready to depart. * John,” 
said she, ‘*I would not have you slow to perform the duties of your station, or 
deaf to the calls of humanity, when a fellow creature may be saved from 
perishing, yet, John, my dear John, pray remember you area husband and a 
father.’ 

«My dearest love,” said he smiling, ‘‘I never can forget it.” He playfully 
kissed her cheek, embraced her, and hurried to join his men at the watch- | 
house. 

In the mean time Billy Because had gained the verge of the cliff; he then, | 
from flashing the pan of his pistol lit a blue-light, the glare of which rendered 
the night if possible more dismal by showing the dreary state of the land, and 
casting a pale blue spectral appearance upon the snow, but when out leaving him 
again in total darkness. ‘This was a signal to collect the men, and was soon an- 
swered by another blue-light at a distance, a second, a third, a fourth, and others 
all round the bay, until the last appeared a mere shining speck in the dreary 
waste. Billy returned to the watch-house, where he found Licut Thornville. 
In afew minutes the men began to assemble; with the last came the cart, 
drawn by two spirited horses ; the life apparatus was placed in it, and all de- 
parted for the spot on which the unfortunate vessel was reported to be. The | 
distance scarcely exceeded a mile; but the dreadful state of the weather, the | 
darkness of the morning, and the badness of the roads, made it near day-break 
before the party arrived at the bay. 

The snow still continued falling, and so dense was it that no object was visi- 
ble at even a short distance. How tedious did the minutes appear to Thornville, | 
who, in the ardour of his feelings, thought not of the weather or of himself, but | 
stood with his eyes fixed, directed to a well-known reef of rocks, which he sup- | 
posed was the most probable place fer the vessel 10 have struck. 

Day at length began to dawn, and the eyes of all the party were directed to | 
the sea. By this time their numbers were greatly increased, by most of the | 
fishermen, women, and childrei from the adjacent village. ‘The heavy fall of | 
drift snow rendered every object as yet indistinct ; but to a practised eye, the | 
dark outlines of a vessel might be traced, lying on a dangerous shelf of rocks, 
well known to those on shore, but in such a situation as to crush all hopes of | 
assisting the unfortunates whe might be there by the means of Capt. Manby’s 
apparatus. ‘Thornville paced the beach in anxious suspense, waiting the full | 
return of day, or some providential change, which might open a way to relieve | 
her. An old weather-beaten fisherman, well known to the Lieutenant, ventured | 
toaddress him. “Tis a heavy gale this, Sir; I think it blows harder now | 
than it did in that gale four years ago. ‘That craft can’t hold together much | 

| 











longer.” 
‘“‘T fear not,” replied the Lieutenant. 
**T should think all her hands must have perished before now:.”’ | 
‘*T hope not,’’ was the reply: ‘at any rate, should any remain, something 
must be done to save them.” 
A boat was procured from Patterson ; and Thornville hastily gave orders to 
his men to take the cart and fetch the coble. 
In less than half an hour the snow ceased, the atmosphere became clear, a 


bright eastern sky threw a broad glare of light upon the waters, placing all the | 


horrors of the scene at once in view. On the recks before mentioned lay the 
wreck of a fine ship: her main and mizen masts, with the bowsprit, were gone, 
yet were still floating alongside, held by the rigging; her foretop-maat was gone 


close by the cap; what remained of her sails was split into ribands, and shivered | 


in the wind; her shattered cordage, stiffened by the gale, hung in strongly de- | 
fined lines from the foremast, which alone was standing to the rigging, on which | 


some of her crew were clinging, others were convulsively grasping fragments of | 


the wreck ; whilst each succeeding sea burst with terrific fury on the vessel, | 


completely burying her in its spray, threatening instant annihilation. 

Casting an anxious look round the bay, Thornville rejoiced in seeing the cart 
with the coble descending the hill towards the beach ; and in a short time the 
boat was placed near the surf, ready for launching. 

Thornville had watched every movement of the vessel, and his anxiety became 
intense, as he saw the poor fellows drop one by one into the surf, and thus ter- 
minate their melancholy fate. ‘Three only were left ; two in the ngging, and the 
third hanging suspended by a rope on the lee-quarter, swinging to and fru as the 
sea rolled over him 

Thoraville threw off his jacket, jumped into the boat, and called on bis men 
to follow: four of them instantly obeyed, and touk the oars. ‘ Now, then, my 
lads,” said he to the fishermen, ** watch the surf, and off with her.” 


The surf rolled in, but not a hand was lifted; and the receding wave left | 


her still dry upon the beach. Surprised and distressed, ‘Thornville stood up to 


ascertain the cause ; when Patterson stepped forward and said, ‘* Why, you see, | 


Mr. Thornville, it’s all of no use; your men don’t understand our boats: you 
inay as well jump overboard at once. Now, what can you do with ber! when 


she’s afloat ste’ll drown you all, that’s certain—no, no, if that boat goes, we'll 


go with her that can manage her; wou't we, my lads! 


Send your men out, 
Sir, but keep your seat. And now, lads, for volunteers.” 


Thornville, more pleased than otherwise at Patterson's remarks, being aware | 


of their correctness, however rudely given, ordered his men out of the beat, and 
prepared for the volunteers. ‘To do justice to Patterson’s oratory, it certainly 
induced several to push for the boat; but a new and unexpected impediment 
arose: for the women, who had remained sileot spectators, now that they were 
likely to have an interest in the business, clung to their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, declaring they never should, on such a hopeless occasion, risk their 
lives. They used all the rhetoric they possessed, and finally tried their bodily 
strength tu detain them, by throwing their arms round their husbands’ necks, 
while their children clung to their knees. ‘This, perhaps, was the inost for- 
tunate event that could lave happened to Thornville; for the fishermen, who 
had displayed so much apathy, now that their wives presumed to exert a power 
over them, doggesly threw them off, declaring they were not going to be mas- 
tered by a set of women. After numerous struggles ‘lhornville had the pleasure 
of seeing his boat manned with four of the most expert hands amongst them 


All now was ready. At this moment, the unfortunate creature who had been 


swinging on the lee-quarter of the wreck, let go his hold, and sunk, to rise no | 


more 

“Tis dreadful!’ exclaimed Thornville ; 
retnain. Now, my lads, now's the time! 
caine rolling in, and the coble floated among the breakers. 

This was a moment of intense interest. ‘he women who had been so bois- 
terous were silent through anxiety. Fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters were 
watching the fate of the boat in dreadful suspense. ‘The fishermen in the cobie 
manfully strove to force her through the surf, encouraged by the determination 
and firmness of Thornville; mark their exertions, as one of the poor fel ows on 
the wreck waves his hand. hoping to receive linmediate assistance. Now the 
coble rides nobly on the very crest of the wave as it curls its foaming head be- 
neath her ; and now, unable to resist its force, is dashed back upon the beach. 
i rtunately, neither the boat nor crew received any injury, nor was their courage 
or determination daunted. They had made the attempt, and would repeat it — 
Thornville had now taken the precaution to have a small line fast to the bost, 
while the other end was held by the people on shore, in case of being upset ‘ iat 
she might be hauled back again. 


’ 





The coble was once more placed ready for launching ; in a few seconds she 
floated on the treacherous wave: more fortunate than before, she had cleared 
the broken water. Oh! what a deathlike silence prevaded those on shore !— 
The wind howled, and the sea, with dreadful violence, rolled in and broke 
against the rocks; but not a voice was heard. Every eye and thought were ou 
the coble: see how she stems the frightful waves! sea after sea rolls past | 
I'he poor fellow on that side the wreck nearest the boat waves his hand above 
his head, endeayouring to cheer his unfortunate shipmate, who also made one 
faint movement ; but the exertion was too much: all hope had abandoned hun. 
By a violent effort he joined his hands as if in the act of prayer, and fell back 
Into eternity ! : 

During this time the boat had got very near the ship; and 
—they reach her—the poor fellow drops from the rigging into- as 
dous wave rolls over the wreck and hurls the coble from its side. — Phe utmost 
exertions of those on board were now made to keep her bow to the sea. Por 
an instant she seems secure ; but another sca, more impetuous an i more terrifi ‘, 
its force, fills and sinks beneath 


} the event.— 








a few strokes more 
her as a tremen- 


roke over the wreck : the coble, unable to resist 





it. A simultaneous scream from the women on shore announce 
Here the precaution ‘[hornville had taken, of having a line proved 
most serviceable ; for the Coast-Gu ird men, assisied by the fishermen, hauled 
the boat to the beach with the crew clinging toit. All were soon on shore and 
safety, except Thornville, whose lifeless corse was the last that 
Teached the land. 

It appeared that Thornville had got his leg e* 
e, the more the men hauled the /ine on s 
langer. Fortunately, with the exception of s 
water, and receiving a few bruises, he had sustained no injury ; In a suort time 
he was enabled to receive the congratulations of those about him. How the 
scene was changed! all now “Was happiness and delight! The Coast-Guard 
‘oen felt proud of their officer, and the fishermen were quite elated at their suc- 
cess; and the women, who were so opposed to the attempt being made, now that 
‘t had proved successful, showered down their noisy blessings on the Lieutenant, 
ach seeking her husband or relative, to render all the assistance m their power 


on shore, proved 


app irently 
ingled in the coil of line, there- 
, the more they increased his 


wallowing a large quantity of sait 
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During this scene of general joy, the 


unlotwuntte” Wiis Gila ttr pringieal actor had been forgotten—the | 


The first thing he did on reaching the 

to kneel down and returm thanks for his pesetiiiiel, and then to sock bithee. 
server, to whom he poured forth the acknowledgments of a grateful heart.— 
Thernville 8 feelings can be better understood than described; but such was the 
excitement at the time with himself and the men, that neither the cold, wind, | 
or snow, were thought of. At length, Billy Because watched an opportunity, | 
and addressed his officer to this effect :—-*« Leeftenant Thurnvilie, you have ex- 
actly, by my watch, (which I set three h 
ten seconds out of the water, 
Thornville, I 
catch could, because of the wind 


teh ; the second is, because of the snow ; he 
third is, because of the water wr} 


8, bec ; which, properly speaking, is no longer water, be- 

cause it isice. Allow me, Leeftenant Thornville. to acquaint your wife of your 

present situation, because she then may be provided with dry clothes for you.” 
No, no, I thank you, Mr. Truman, I will go home immediately.” 


I shall pass over the meeting of the Lieutenant and his family, the affectionate 
reproaches of Mrs. Thornville, the delight she experienced when she found her 
husband safe, merely to observe, that Thornville received the congratulatory visits 
of all the gentry within twenty miles; that subscriptions were entered into for 
the unfortunate who was saved, and for the fisherman who had assisted. Thorn- 
ban also received a handsome letter anda gold medal from the Royal Humane 

ociety. 

Days passed on, and things began to take their ordinary course. Billy had 
given so many becauses for all the circumstances that had occurred, that as he 
said himself, ‘I must stop, because I can’t go on any longer.” 


But this calm was not to continue long ; fur one evening, Paddy M‘Shane, one 
of the boatmen, entered the watch-house almost breathless, exclaiming, as soon 
as he saw the Lieutenant, “ By , Sir, we've got ’em now?” 

**Got what, M‘Shane ?* 

bs We've got ’em, Sir—a hundred, at least, furze bushes—I saw them, 
with my own two eyes.” 

The Lieutenant, after some cross examination, learned that M‘Shane had seen 
a number of men, who were partly hid in furze-bushes near the old Dale Guard, 
and that no doubt could be entertained of the intention of landing some goods. 

Thornville, on receiving this intelligence, collected his men, armed himself, 
and proceeded to the spot. Their path lay along the edge of the cliffs until 
they came to the lane formerly mentioned. The party, with Thornville at their 

read, descended to the beach, which with great difficulty they managed to crawl 
along, sometimes over broken pieces of rock, and at others wading through the 





Sir, 


water, ‘Thornville preferred this routs, as he suspected the smugglers would | 


have people looking out on the cliff. 


projecting piece of rock when they discovered a boat that had just landed, and, 
as they supposed, a party of nearly a hundred men on the beach. ‘Thornville 
ordered his men to draw their swords, have their pistols ready, and follow him. 
‘The scene was exceedingly picturesque ; for the beach was surrounded by bigh 
and almost perpendicular clifls, except the part where Thornville and his party 
had come, which was composed of huge masses of rock that had fallen from the 
cliff as the sea had encroached on it, and the rock by the action of the water was 
rendered perfectly smooth, which made their path so difficult. There was a 
smali water-course by which the smugglers descended, and was the only road by 
| which they could retreat. A large boat, painted white, (called a trip-boat,) full 
of tobacco, had just landed from a vessel lying-to in the offing, and the sailors 
belonging to her were hauling her bow on the beach, to enable them more easily 
to land the cargo. Several groups of men, some armed with bludgeons, were 
waiting the orders of two, who seemed superior, and who were actively employed 
in giving directions, and placing the men in the most convenient situations, that 
each, at the proper time, might take his parcel and carry it to an appointed spout, 
where carts were ready to convey it into the interior. ‘The two men just men- 
tioned were the real smugglers; the others being engaged for a sinall sum each 
to assist In securing the cargo in carts ; neither did the sailors share in the profits, 






The Coast-Guard were rounding a large | 


ee eoncanaded 
- ————— - 









Vavieties. 


An Aristocratic Ostler——At the late Doncaster races, an ostler had one of 


| the small bones of his leg fractured by a kick, and was making sad lamentations 


during the time the surgeon was setting it to rights. ** Do not make such a 
fuss about a trifle,” said the medicus, ** you will be right again in a few days.” — 
**Do not think, Doctor,” said the sufferer, *“‘that I should have uttered one 


ours ago,) been thirty-five miautes and word of complaint if the Queen of ‘Trumps, or any real good thorough bred, had 
» standing in your wet clothes; now, Leeftenant | OToken both my legs ina playful kick ; but to have even a small bone broken by 
il give you three reasons why you'll catch cold : the first is, you'll | * brute @f a jackass is really too bad, and more than any respectable ostler can 


bear without complaining.” 


Forensic Wit.—At the last Gloucester Assizes, whilst Mr. Alexander was 
busily engaged in the cross-examination of a witness, he was interrupted by one 
learned brother, on his right, who, addressing the bench, said, “* My Lord, I ap- 
prehend *—but he, iz his turn, was as suddenly stopped short in his commentary, 
by the interruption of another learved friend on Mr. Alexander’s left, who began 
to address the Judge in the same phraseology, ** My Lord, I apprehend ”— 
whereupon Mr. Alexander thus drily addressed the Bench—‘ My Lord, what 
1 Ito do? here I stand between two apprehensions—while I seek only for one 

act.” 

Diogenes being asked of what beast the bite is most dangerous, answered, 
* OF wild beasts, that of a slanderer; of tame that of a flattirer.” 

Authority —Hold two dogs by the hind legs, and they will almost “die for 
| love’ to devour one another: seize them by the ears, and thrust their cold 


| noses into cach other's very muns, and you will find “dog won't eat dog ’—they 


will turn upon you, 





An Athenean who wanted eloquence, but was very brave, when another had, 
in a long brilliant speech, promised great affairs, got up and said, ‘* Men of 
, Athens, all that he has said, I will do!” 

| A well-known toper fell into a fever, which greatly increased his thirst; when 
| the physicians were deliberating on the means of removing both, the patient 
| gravely begged that they would confine themselves to the office and task of re- 
| moving the fever, leaving to himself the care of the thirst. 

Coleridge and Lamb.—Coleridge was one evening running before the wind.— 
| He had talked about every thing from Moses downwards. At last he came to 
| his own doings at Shrewsbury, and was swinging on, nineteen knots to the 
|hour. “ At this place, at Shrewsbury, (which is not only remarkable for its 

celebrated cakes, and for having been the point of rendezvous of Falstaff's re- 
| giment of foot ; but also, if I may presume to speak of it, for the first develop- 
| ment of the imaginative faculty in myself, by which faculty I would be under- 
stood to mean, &c. &c )—at Shrewsbury I was accustomed to preach—F 
| believe, Charles amb, that you have beard me preach?” pursued he, turning 


| round to his fatigued friend, who rapidly retorted—** 1—I—never heard you do 
any thing else.” 


Retort.—A barrister, meeting a priest on horseback, told his companions he 
would have some good fun with him, and accordingly went up to the ecclesias- 
tic and thus addressed him, ** Pray, Sir, how is it that you are riding on a horse, 

| while your great master contented himself with an ass!’ * Because,” replied 
the priest, ‘so many asses have been made barristers that I cannot obtain one 
for myself!” 
London Apprentices.—Can any one fail to have noticed them in the streets 
| on Sundays! And were there ever such beautiful attempts at the grand and 
| magnificent as they display in their own proper persons! We walked down the 
Strand a Sunday or two ago, behind a little group, and they furnished food for 
| our amusement the whole day. ‘They had come out of some part of the city; 
| it was between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, and they were on their 
way to the Park. There were four of them, all arm-in-arm ; white kid gloves, 
like so many bridegrooms ; light O-no-we-never-mention-‘eme, of unprecedent- 
| ed patterns ; and coats for which the English language has, as yet, 10 name—a 


| 


‘the two in the rigging are all that | 
The men were ready: the surf | 


hut were paid higher wages than usual for the risk they ran; and as soon as the | kind of cross hetween a great coat and a surtovt, with the collar of the one, 
| cargo was delivered from the boat their duty was done, and they made the best | the skirts of the other, and pockets peculiar to themselves. Hach of the gen- 
| of their way to the vessel. | tlemen carried a thick stick, with a tassel at the top, which he occasionally 
Thornville and his party bad got within a few yards of the smugglers before | twirled gracefully round; and the whole four, by way of looking easy and un- 
they were discovered ; but suddenly, the ery of the * Coast-Guard!” from one | Concerned, were walking with a sort of paralytic swagger, irresistibly ludicrous. 
of them, seemed to strike the rest with a panic. It was but momentary, for the | One of the party had got a watch, about the size and shape of a ripstone Pippin, 
smugglers closed, the men with bludgeons in the front, amd presented a formida- | jambed into his waistcoat-pocket, which he carefully compared with the clocks 
ble body when compared with the Lieutenant and his ten men. The sailors be- | ** St. Clement's and the New Chareh, the ilumiiated clock at the Chronicle 
longing 'o the boat had not been inactive, bat were making every effort to launch | office, the ditto, ditto, at Exeter Change, St. Martio s Chorch, and the Horse 
| her. Billy Because seeing this, whispered to the Lieutenant, who was next | Guards; and when they at last arrived in St. James's Park, the member of the 
him, and having received his orders, said aloud, * Follow me, Paddy, we'll have | Patty who had the best made boots on, hired a second chair expressly for their 
| the first blow, because that is half the battle ;”? and away they ran to secure the | feet, and flung himself on this twopenny worth of luxury with an air which le- 
| boat; “I seize that boat and her cargo, in the King's name, because you ha’n’t | velled all distinctions between Brooks’s and Snooks’s, Crockfords and Bagnigge 
paid the duty ” fells. 

“The dust is quite astonishing to-day—surely we had a great deal of rain 

yesterday,” said a traveller in Ireland to the driver of his car. ‘Ob! is it rain, 
| your honour,” replied the wwhip—* bless yon, sir, it’s nothing in Ireland, which 
** Ay now, is that your sport!” said M‘Shane; ‘then we'll just have a bit | HF 6S Captian Were Wan pounty a Paes o feats Che Gay anor the Delage.” 
| of a scrummage for the honour of ould Ireland.’’ With the true feeling of his| 4 doctor onan returned a coat to his tailor, hecause it did not exactly suit 
countrymen his -pirits rose at the thoughts of a fight ; he jumped into the air, | him. The tailor afterwards seeing the doctor ata funeral of one ad his patients, 
| brandished his sword above his head, and, giving a loud halloo, accompanied by | said to him, “Ah, doctor, you wee a happy — * Why so?” inquired the 
| Billy, who was all coolness and discipline, rushed among the sailors. Four to | 40ctor. ** Because, paid the tailor, ‘you never have any of your bad work re- 
two were great odds; but the superior arms of the Coast-Guard men put them | tvrned upon your hands. 
nearly ona par. ‘The fight, however, was a desperate one, and twice had the German Mode of Preventing Tippling.—The following order was issued in 
boat been in possession of each party; when M:Shane unfortunately received a 1828, by the Mayor of adepartment in the Isere :—* All persons drinking and 
violent blew on the arm, which made him drop his sword—this was immediately | tippling on Sundays and holidays, in coffee-houses, &c., during the celebration 
seized by a sailor, who would soon have made M‘Shane, as he expressed it, | of Massur Vespers, are hereby authorized to depart without paying for what 
** kick the bucket,” bat be was not to be done in this way. for drawing forth his | they have had.” 
pistol, he fired, and lad the pleasure of seeing, to coutinue his own expression, Liqueurs were invented for the use of Louis XIV. in his old age, when he 
‘the tundering teef grunting and rolling about in the sand like an eel without | could scarcely endure existence without a succession of artificial stimulants.— 
his jacket.” | His appetite in the prime of life was prodigious. 
The other men, hearing the report of the pistol, and seeing the fate of their | 
companion, ceased their attack on Billy Because, and retreated as fast as their 
legs could carry them. Billy now fired his pistol, but without effect, and, turning 
| to M*Shane, inquired if he was hurt. M'Shane complained of bis arm. 

‘Never mind your arm, Paddy, we have won the battle, becuuse there is no 
one left to fight.’’ 
| ‘Thornville and the rest of his party had not been inactive. 


| But Billy was a little out of his calculations; for the boat's crew, instead of 
| Surrendering, armed themselves with the oars and stretchers, and seemed pre- 
| pared for a determined resistance. 


Sir Arthur.—A man of ours, of the name of Taylor, wore a head so remarka- 
bly like Lord Wellington’s that he was dubbed **Sir Arthur’ at the commence- 
ment of the war, and retained the name until theday of his death. At Rueda 
he was the servant of the good, the gallant Charles Eeles, who afterwards fell at 
Waterloo. Sir Arthor, in all his mevements for twenty years, had been as 
regular as Shrewsbury clock; he cleaned his master's clothes and boots, and 
They made the | paraded his traps in the morning, and in the evening he got blind drunk, unless 
| best of their way to the main body, when some of the smugglers declared they | the means were wanting. In one so noted for regularity as he was, it is but 

would murder them if they came near. | reasonable to expect that bis absence at toilet time would be missed and wonder- 
* said Thornville. ‘ Recollect your orders, | ed at; hecould not have gone over to the enemy, for he was truc-blue for that. 
He could not have gone to heaven without passing through the pains of death— 
Each man fired his pistol, and, in the confusion, rushed among the smugglers ; he was too great a sinner for that. He could not have gone downwards without 
the battle became general, but did not last long ‘Thornville’s party were well | passing through the aforesaid ceremony, for nobody was ever known to do so but 
disciplined, and became powerfal from its union, while the men engaged by the | one man, to recover his wife, and, as Sir Arthur had no wife, he had surely no 
smugglers were all in disorder. Being well aware of the severe punishment | inducement to go there: in short, the cause of his disappearance remained 
that awaited detection, each thought of escape, and many were making the best | ¢louded in mystery for twenty-five hours, but would have been cieared up in the 
of their way up the cliffs. ‘The ringleaders fought with more determination, but | tenth part of the time, bad not the rifleman, who had been in the habit of sip- 
were soon overpowered, and Thornville was left with four of them as prisoners | ping out of the same favourite cask, been on guard in the interim, but, as soon 
e, with the body of the man who had died from the wound he received | as he was relieved, he went his usual visit, and in stooping in the dark over the 
M'Shane, were secure! in the watch-house, while the rest of the party edge of the large headless butt to take his accustomed sip, his nose came in con- 
tact with that of poor Sir Arthur, which, like that of his great prototype, was 
of no mean dimensions. and who was floating on the surface of his favourite 
The smugglers were condemned by | liquid, into which he must have dived deeper than be intended and got swamped. 
‘he magistrates totwelve months’ imprisonment and hard labour, and poor M’Shane | ‘hus perished Sir Arthur, a little beyond the prime of life, but, in what the sol- 
was to be tried for e2using the death of the sailor at the ensuing assizes diers considered, a prime death !—Kincaid's Ramdom Shots. 

When M'Shane was inforined of this he was ready to burst with indignation. 

“Me to be tried for the murther? me, who was employed by the King's Ma- 
jesty to do this same? Och hone, och hone! whata sarvice—a man is always 
doing wrong when he is doing right,—you call this sarvice,do you !—only let 
me get clear of it, and may I be murthured ten times over if ever I enter it again. 
—enter it again! why, I'd marrythe Devil's daughter and live with the ould 


people first.” 





| ‘Say you so, my fine fellows,’ 
inen, and follow me.” 





from 
were conveying the tobacco to the same place. 

This affair made a great noise in the neighbouring villages, and the Coast-Guard 
men could not go out without being insulted. 


The Rose of Sharon.—Two hours beyond, the road verges from the shore, 
‘and enters the rich pasture-land of the valley of Sharon, clothed with fresh 
verdure as far as the eye can reach. The white clover springs spontaneously, 
| and, among the variety of shrubs and flowers, were a few dwarf tulips. I ob- 

served nothing bearing the appearance of what we call a rose; and, unless the 

‘rose of Sharon” is the cistus roscus of Linnwus, which grows abundantly, I 
| know not what it may be. ‘This tract of laad, glorious as it is to the eye, is yet 

leficient in water in its central part: and, for this reason, appears not to be fre- 
no one of his Majesty's liege subjects is allowed to break the laws. because there | quented even by the Arabs; I traversed it for hours without noticing a single 
is an act of Parliament against it Now, M’Shane, you have broken a principal | tent. The grass and the flowers spring to waste their sweetness, and to fail 
law, because you shot that man and must be tried for the murder: but it is no | ynseen; and the storks, striding to and fro, are the only animals by which they 
lor, M’Shane, because there is another law which obliges you to shoot all men | are visited. ‘The soil is light, and the surface elastic; and the uneven fore- 


“ M’Shane,” said Billy Because, “laws are laws because they are laws, and 





mur 
tnul 





that is breaking another law, and therefore, M’Shane, you'll be sure to be acquit- | ground swells into hills to the east, which are backed by the mountains of Sama- 
ted: decause you shot the man while he was breaking the law, and because it was | ria beyond. I could not help thinking how many a Leicestershire gentleman 
in defenee of your own natural self “* 


would cast a covetous cye over this country; would mark it out with posts and 
If this learned argument was not satisfactory to M-Shane, it was perfectly so rails, root up the cisius, and plant a little gorse.—Monro’s Summer Ramble in 
to Billy, who stalked away witha self-satisfied smile upon his countenance which Syria. 
almost amounted to a grin The Nuns —Our usual morning's amusement was ¢o visit one or other of the 
‘The assizes came on, M‘Shano was, of course, acquitted, and highly compli- | convents, and, having ascertained the names of the different pretty nuns, we had 
ented for his courage; but he never recovered the “ indignity,” as he called it. | only to ring the bell, and request the pleasure of half-an-hour’s conversation with 
one of the prettiest amongst them, to have it indulged ; and it 1s curious enough 
that I never yet asked a nur, or an attendant of a nunnery, if she would elope 
1 lid not immediately consent,—and that, too, unconditionally. 


The Lieutenant and the rest of the party were, a few days afterwards, render- 
ed happy by a very flattering letter pb cwe from the Oe ia ye whi 
ore so by the large pecuniary reward paid for the seizure of the tobacco. Ali with me, th he did o, ’ 
heildl te A eeaalll a Set "ae M-Shane, who became so disgusted with the My invitations to that effect were not general, but, -— - —— grees d 
service that he resolved to quit it, and therefore took the opportunity one evening, | particular, and to show that in accepting it they mean b eed a4 een 
when Thornville had a few friends with him, to enter the room completely armed pointed out the means, by telling me that they were vanes | a brmetesn | 
and thus addressed the Lieutenant :— | but if I returned privately, a week or two after og nom font “ > prin A 
‘: There’s your musket, Sir,—there’s your pistol, Sir,—there’s your sword, Sir,” | very easily arrange the manner Of their a a oe sabes i 
lacing each article on the table. “I have nothing to say agin you, Sir; but as | any preference shown, for if there be any trath in my g s! 
eo F my curse upon it, Sir.’ He then gave an “ Irish fling” and a | one of the most flattering I could find—their discriminating powers would entitle 
fad Lalioe, bounecd theoagh the doot, and was never heard of after. R.B. them to small credit for any partiality shown to me individually ; and while it was 
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compliment, therefore, to me, or tothe nunnery, it must necessarily be due to | (Hear, hear.] He came now to another question of paramount importance, which the existence of the Constitution and the Protestant religion. The liberties 


nature, as showing that the good souls were overflowing with the milk of human had engaged the most anxious attentionof Sir Robert Peeland hiscolleaguesin. and the religion of the people of ne ae oe so in the issue, 
kindness, end could not say nay, while they possessed the powers of pleasing : | officey namely, the tithe question of Ireland. [Hear, hear] It would be almost In such a case he knew that the ge aie de ik . ye forth 
for, as far 2s 1 have compared notes with my companions, the feeling seemed to | useless to speculate upon the causes of the agitation which had so long kept that and however their enemies might en a os : e - pe Oe the 
have been general.—Jb. unhappy country in a state of alarming disturbance, and which had reduced the would not succeed ; and the cause of the who A aia an S 5 e rpm 
Feats of Indian Jugglers.—One of the men, taking a large earthenware vessel, | Clergy of the Charch Establishment to the most painful state of destitution. of England must triumph over all such impedimen a t va and continued 
i cal . byt : : Ss at the ; d herefore, became in- cheering.] The Hun. and Learned Gentleman then alluded to the absurd charge 
with a capacious mouth, filled it with water, and turned it upside down, when | Suffice it that these circumstances were but too true, and it, therefore, i . C : hat they were unfriendly to the middle c} 
all the water flowed out : but the moment it was placed with the mouth upwards | cumbent upon whoever might be the Minister of the Crown to endeavour toeflect against the oe —_ ; -¢ . 0 Psa thet Sir Te chast Peel and ae 
it always became full. He then emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it who | aremedy. Upona question of this sort it might have been hoped that even party | ll a gap ” sg : 4 se il sprung from the middlin ¥ rd 
chose. ‘T'bis being done, he desired that one of the party would fill it; his re- | warfare would have forgotten its rancour and its selfish object ; but, strange to say, | ly ndhurst, oa tod oO! “~~. . Figen 2 gale wg: taloats aad Meee oa come 
quest was obeyed ; still, when he reversed the jar, not a drop flowed—ané upon | It was upon this very question that the battle of principle, as it was called, was | — — Ringe 4 y I ae bo ae , 8 True, the Doke of Welli, igh 
turning it, to our astonishment, it wasempty. * * [examined the jar care- | determined to be fought; and the Irish Church Establishment was doomed to be | and usefu stations they . = ap be ooo of Ende’, alte Nn arg 
fully when empty, but detected nothing which could lead to a discovery of the | the first oblation made by the Whig party to their new associate. [Loud cheer- | the great and nga — hy ie on < ingla + oe Peat a 
mystery. J was allowed to retain and fill it myself; still, upon taking it up, all ing.) In the firs: place, the House was called upun to vote as a general principle noble family ‘ bat, ont Ap er hac * : ee 4. 0 ne a ‘aa by hi = 
was void within, yet the ground about it was perfectly dry, so that how the water | the right of Parliament to dispose of the surplus, as it was called, of Church funds of Trafalgar, was by birth the - rin oi eo Pesan tone glo- 
had disappeared, and where it had been conveyed, were problems which none of | to general purposes, and then they were required to follow up tbat vote by another rious talents and yer oer . hen hh _— not attempt to c 0 
vu» was able to expound. ‘The vessel employed by the jugglers on this oceasion | resolution, declaring that no Bill for the settlement of tithes in Ireland would | In conclusion, he begge seen bs " g ; e nce Py rt a ‘opm 
was the common earthenware of the country, very roughly made ; and in order | Satisfy the House which did not embody the previous resolution ; and though no that he viewed the present Ministry Wer wt foe Ig ‘edged himesif e had 
to convince us that it had not been especially constructed for the purpose of | Opposition was made tothe Bill introduced by Sir H. Hardinge, it was resolved ; reason for it—[Hear, hear. }—yet, on : e ot ~ en 2 ss Lee ie ag Dh she 
aiding his clever deceptions, he permitted it to be broken in our presence ; the | Upon to clog it with that insidious resolution for the mere purpose of delaying the | offer any factious opposition yeiy rg erp ett is Gen tianeatae ae 
fragments were then handed round for the inspection of his highness and the further progress of the measure throughParliament. True, this resolution would | session. In the last session he hw ghee ps efinel - s Geaditens ° 
party present with him, * * The next thing that engaged our attention, was | end in nothing, for it was clearly shown that it could not take effect, there being | would do so again in the airy $ ae a Ger th his ob 4 pr abate. oak of 
a feat of cexterity altogether astonishing. A woman, the upper part of whose | 0 surplus on which the principle could operate ; it was not, therefore, any dread _ this country he would most decidedly offer | ys pg: sama epost ion. 
body was entirely uncovered, presented herself to our notice, and taking a bam- | Of the actual effect of this resolution that induced the Government of Sir R. This was a duty which he owed to hi ee ak ‘oom folfil ri ia po 
boo twenty feet high, placed it upright on a flat stone, aud then, without any Peel! to oppose it, but the destructive principle which it involved, namely, that the admit of no compromise. This was a oy! w “my r' eed pi 0 v ea - 
support, climbed to the top of it with surprising activity. Having done this, | property of the Protestant Chrich of Ireland was to be no longer reserved to | despondingly, for he did believe that t i gene > . 5 25 fae bs a y 
she stood upon one leg en the poitt of the bamboo, balancing it all the while. | Protestant purposes, but that it might be given over to the Catholics. [ Hear, | triumph in their spirit of respect for the law, which w f thei rite = ope ong 
Round her waist she had a girdle, to which was fixed an iron socket: springing | hear.) This resolution, therefore, was the platform upon which the batteries to come, the independence, the glory, and the power o ir blessed country. 
from her upright position on the bamboo, she threw herself horizontally forward | Which were to sweep down the Protestant Church in Ireland were to be placed. —— 
with such exact precision, that the tep of the pole entered the socket of her iron It was openly avowed in the House, not perhaps by the Whig Government them- TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO CAPT. BACK’S EXPEDITION. 
zone, and in this position she spun herself round with a velocity which made me | Selves, but by those in whom they found supporters, that the object they had in From the London Times. 
giddy to look at,—the bamboo all the while appearing as if it were supported by | View was to destroy the Protestant Church in Ireland, and to apply its property to The committee which organized this expedition begs leave to intimate to the 
some supernatural agency. She turned her legs backwards, till the hee!s touch- | the maintainance of the Catholic religion. (Hear. hear, hear.] Under these | oo, scribers its happy termination by the return of Capt. Back ; and at the same 
ed her shoulders, and grasping the ankles in her handa, continued her rotations | circumstances he maintained that the Government of Sir Robert Peel were bound to tiene doaleee te congratulate them on the honour reflected, by means of their 
so rapidly, that the outline of her body was entirely lost to the eye, and looked | oppose those resolutions. No English statesman could agree to abandon the liberality in sending it out, on the country and even on human nature at large. 
like a revolving ball. Having performed several other feats equally extraordi- | Protestant religion and destroy the Church Establishment, the Protestant Church When the proposal was first made to set on foot a subscription to send in 
nary, she slid down the elastic shaft, and raising it in the air balanced it upon her | Establishment, of the United Kingdom. ‘These resolutions, however, were car- search of Captain Ross and his party, then three years missing, though it did 
chin, then upon her nose, and finally projected it to a distance from her, without | ried by the support of the very Whig party who, when in office a twelve- not originate with any influential public men, but with his own family and per- 
the application of her hands. She was an elderly woman, and by no means | month ago, had opposed these very resolutions. It now became evident that there | _ 4) ¢riends, it was received at once with almost unanimous approbation. His 
prepossessing inher person, which,. I conclude. was the reason that the Rajah, | was nothing which the extraordinary coalition would not unite upon for the one Majesty’s Government subscribed £2,000, the Hudson’s Bay Company £500, 
though he applauded her dexterity, did not give her a proof of his liberality. | sole object of driving Sir RK. Peel and his colleagues from power. For the sake “the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London £105, the Committe at Lloyd's 
We, however, threw her a few rupees, with which she appeared satisfied. — of the peace of Ireland and of the country, therefore, they had given upa vain £105, the Corporation of Frinity-house £100, several other public bodies, and 
The Oriental Annual. contention; but what had been the result? A Bull had certainly been brought many generous individuals, in like proportions, and a total sum of nearly £6,000 
On the tombstone of James Parsons at Paddington, it is recorded that he had |" by the new Government on the subject of [rish tithes very similar in its pro- | |... collected in an almost incaedibly short period of time. Captain Back, al- 
often eaten a shoulder of mutton and a peck of hasty pudding at one meal. con eames ot ee page gp nelle od tenant spat | ready well known for his skill, —— ~_ poems yor a — 
Homeopathy.—The celebrated Homeopathic Doctor Hahnemann, has, it | |" e of appropriation ae seca aah gery 5 - ae | hastened home from Italy to press furward the scheme, and volunteer to conduct 
seems, been authorised, by the French government to practice in Paris. tempt to divide this Bill into two parts, but failed; the House of Lorde, faithful 


. . : -, | it, carrying his zeal and disinterestedness 30 far as even to insist on defraying 
to their trust, stood forward in the defence of the Church Establishment, and did the expense of his own personal outfit on the occasion. The Hudson’s Bay 


divide the Bill, with the view of passing into law all that related to the settle- | ;, : : ; : scription, but, w 
SPEECH OF SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT, | ment of tithes in Ireland ; but sibeeian thet part which related to the pretended Se cat atid tink tale pr ae yoo eta 
AT THE EXETER GRAND CONSERVATIVE DINNER ON THE 2lst OF OCT | Surplus appropriation. Munisters, if they chose, might have passed the former ~nterprise. On eielas in the United States, on their passage out, the expedi- 
Sir W. FOLLETT, M. P., rose amidst renewed clapping of hands and waving | part of the Bill; but no, the treaty they had made with their new ally prevented | there received with enthusiasm; public functionaries and private citi- 
of wands and handkerchiefs. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman then pro- | them, and they abandoned Ireland to her cruel and hopeless fate. (Hear, hear.) | zens vied with each other in serving it: and, in particular, a steam-boat plying 
ceeded to say that in rising to thank the meeting for the honour they had just He would now briefly allude to one measure of the present Government, namely, | between New York and Albany was placed gratuitously, by its proprietors, at the 
done him, he could not forget that this wag the first time he had met his friends | the Corporation Regulation Bill. He had already, on a former occasion, expres- | disposal of the expedition, for the accomplishment of this passage. At Mon- 
and constituents since they had assembled together to celebrate the triumph of | Sed himself es favourable to a reform, including a more popular system of | treal similar marks of sympathy with its objects were evinced. And when it 
the great cause which they all espoused, and of which he was an humble but | government, in municipal corporations, and he had not the slightest doubt that if | finally reached the territory of the Hudson's Bay Company, and became, to a 


| : q : sani Poth: “ . . 
the Ministry of Sir R. Peel had remained in office a measure of that nature considerable extent, dependent on the good will of its establishment, Captain 


zealous supporter. On that occasioa they had been induced to repose in his | : ! 
hands, unpractised as he was in political warfare, the high and important duty of | Would have been introduced. When the Bill in question was laid before the Back professed himself unable to express in adequate terms his sense of the 
zeal and cordiality with which his views were on all oceasions promoted, and 


representing the city of Exeter in Parliament. When he looked round upon | House Sir R. Peel made no objection to its leading principles, and it was only 
the great number and respectability of those who were that day assembled to | when the details came to be considered in Committee that some improvements which led to extraordinary exertions to supply his wants, and even anticipate his 
meet him, and when he considered the praises which had been lavished upon | were proposed. And really he must declare that never had a Bill been laid be- p tamed sig 

him by their worthy Chairman—praises which had been so flatteringly received | fore the House of Commons which stood more in need of careful revision than While the expedition thus happily commenced its labours, however, Captain 
and re-echoed by that assembly—he could not help cherishing a belief that in the the one in question, which appeared to have been put together in total ignorance | p returned; and intelligence of this event being forwarded by express to 
mode in which he had performed the trust which they had reposed in his hands, | and disregard of the nature of the property belonging to the corporations, and Captain Back, the primary and most heart-stirring object of his enterprise was 
he had not entirely disappointed them. [Loud cheers.) It was then, indeed, a | tbe various charities and endowments of which they were trustees. (Hear, withdrawn from the view of those engaged init. But not on this account did 
source of deep consolation to him, in the midst of the many disappointments | hear.) If the Bill had passed in its original state it would have proved one of | 1) 0s. ooal flag: and it ia most gratifying to the committee to be enabled te state, 
which he confessed he had lately suffered, to find that in the attempt which he | the most mischievous Acts that had ever been on the statute book, and would hat ahnaad calationah exception the anost unqualified meed of approbation seems 
had made, to the best of his humble powers, to discharge his duties in Parlia- | have upset the titles of almost every sort of property in the kingdom. (Hear.) due to the exertions of every one concerned. In an especial manner, however, 
ment, with a view to protect the peace, the tranquillity, and the welfare of the | Several amendments, therefore, were nade upon it in the House of Commons, | is this testimony due to Captain Back himself; to Mr. King, his surgeon, 
country, he had not displeased those whose good opinion it was more especially | and many more in the House of Lords. (Cheers.) ‘The Bill pretended to have and only accompanying officer ; and to eight brave men—James M‘Kay, George 
his anxious pride to merit and obtain. (Cheers.] The session of Parliament, regard to the local government of the boroughs, but it was curious enough that Sinclair, Peter Taylor, Charles Mackenzie, James Spence, John Ross, William 
which had recently closed, though little had been done in it, would, he thought, | a clause was insidiously introduced into it, about which Lord John Russell said | Malley ‘eas Hugh Cannon (the three last artillerymen, who volunteered to join 
be marked dowa as one of deep importance in the history of the country—of | not a word when he stated the features of the Bill to the House on the first the expedition at Montreal, and were there lent from their corps for this purpose), 
deep importance, because it served to bring out in their true colours, and in full | reading, a clause intended, as he believed, to increase the influence of the Whig who proceeded with their gallant leader in a single boat to the coast, and enabled 
relief, the principles of the two great contending parties in the State. (Cheers. | party throughout the corporate towns, an intention which, as it turned out, would | ii 1) agg largely to the previously ascertained geography of the south-eastern 
The new Parliament met under circumstances of peculiar interest. A new Go- | be grievously disappointed ; for the clause in question had been rejected by the extremity of America. ‘The dangers, difficulties, and hardships, to which they 
vernment had recently been formed, and the Parliament that was returned in | exertions of the House of Commons, followed up by those of the House of were thes exposed were greatly beyond what had been anticipated, but not, as it 
answer to the summons of their Sovereign showed pretty clearly that the ma- Lords. He alluded to the clause for disfranchising canting Seeman oan Geese proved, beyond their power to ‘surmount. And the complete narrative of this 
jority of the people of England approved of the principles of the newly-formed | descendants. (Hear, hear.) It was curious that the Noble Lord who introduced enterprise, some of the detaile of which have been communicated to the com- 
Government, namely, a determination to support in all their integrity the fea- | the Parliamentary Reform Bill was the very one to endeavour by a side wind, liens will when published, there is no doubt, add another to the many pre- 
tures and spirit of the British Constitution ; and especially to uphold the Church through the medium of his Corporation Bill, to violate one of the most impor- viously pletion proofs of the great amount of mere physical difficulty and suf 
Establishment against the attacks of its enemies; whilst, at the same time, | tant provisions of the former Act, and disfranchise the existing freemen of cor- fering which can be overcome by prudence, enterprise, and skill in command 
they were ready to devote their best exertions to the redress of every grievance | porations. (Hear, hear.) This clause of pains and penalties was struck out by and a steady active hopeful and confiding promptitude in obedience. 

which could be shown to exist amongst any portion of the community, to the the House of Lords, and this was one of the institutions against which so much To all oduudeiadh. then the committee takes the liberty of now tendering its 
extension of civil and religious liberty amongst all classes of his Majesty's sub- clamour was raised at the time. (Hear.) ‘To recur then, to the events of the warmest thanks These, perhaps, ought to be first addressed to the subscribers, 
jects, and to the amendment of the imstitutions of the country whenever the | last session, he confessed that although he had felt deeply disappointed at the wisheut whens | prompt and generous liberality the scheme must bave fallen to the 
alterations of time or circumstances rendered such a circumstance expedient or | defeat of the late Government of Sir R. Peel by the efforts of the coalition to eveund when rh nana They are afterwards, however, especially due to 
necessary. [Cheers] Upon all these points, he again repeated, the people of ; which he had alluded, he did not now see any cause for despondency. [Cheers. ] Ca ” ot Back Mr King ont thaes actually eraployed in the expedition ; and 
England agreed with the views of the Government of Sir Robert Peel; but, on On the contrary, he thought that, through the persevering good sense and lucal aon pons pr son sentially tendered to all co-operators with it; in particular te 
the other hand, there was very soon found to exist in the House of Commons a | feeling of the people of England, the cause of order would ultimately triumph. hee einaiien denuindanune and directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
eoalition of parties as extraordinary and as unnatural as any that had ever dark- | [Hear, hear.] It was impossible to read the speeches lately delivered at various without aimee concurrence the enterprise was hopeless—to the generous citi- 
ened the political atmosphere of the country. Tbe avowed object of that coali- | public dinners in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester, by the great leader of zens of the United States, who took an interest in the expedition—to his Excel- 
tion was to thwart and impede the progress of his Majesty's Government in the | the Government party, and not feel that it was no longera question of particular ieeae Lord Aylmer Governor-General of the two Canadas, and others who pre- 
business of the country by every means, and through every sort of expedient | refurms or opinions, but of the existence or destruction of the constitutional ment its objects rt Montreal—and to Governor Simpson, and the other resident 
within their reach ; and in that object upon several occasions, though by very | monarchy of these realms. (Loud cheers.] Could any one read speech after afloat “a the Yarden Bay Company’s service in North America. 

small majorities, they certainly succeeded. The object of that coalition, he re- | speech from that individual, and the comments upon them in the Ministerial A offi “~ ation of the earner is in preparatien, and will appear as early 
peated, was simply to thwart Sir Robert Peel and drive him from office, and that | journals, discussing the propriety of abolishing the hereditary Peerage, amd es- Phys “Say oa lela ra eb rer jon. the non arrival, as yet. of the 
object they at last effected, though not without discussions and debates which, | tablishing in its place another Elective Chamber, elected by whom he could not hae perc - te dietitian aia is expected in a few weeks. The work 
whilst they afforded ample and interesting materials for thought to the people at | tell, and not perceive in such proceedings the first attacks upon the principle of will bie in ont = te See with numerous illustrations : and will contain a 
large, tended undoubtedly to exalt in the estimation of all parties the great leader , au hereditary Monarchy also? [Cries of ‘* Hear.”’ and continued cheering.] No hist a e cubits te the expedition. The accounts will also be made up as 
who had undertaken the management of public affairs under circumstances of | attack upon an hereditary Peerage but must be one also on an hereditary Monar- a nl _ 7 antendens can be obtained ; and a statement will be afterwards pub- 
such peculiar difficulty and perplexity. It was with feelings of pride that he | chy. It should not be forgotten that the Constitution of this country was one hiche " + os the a : we aietien the whole fonds. 

(Sir W. Follett) recollected that it had fallen to his lot to take a very humble | composed of King, Lords, and Commons; if you destroyed one of these you destoyed “a whe oh wed Ae elie has the highest possible gratification in an- 
part under the direction of that illustrious leader, to whom the country had | all. When they looked upon the disgraceful proceedings which were now going dieser so ~~ the escemenandesion of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
looked in its hour of political trouble, and to whom. as he fervently believed, it on, this question must present itself—can his Majesty’s Ministers really sanc- misalty ‘the Majesty in Council has been pleased to grant an order, dispensing, 1n 
would look again. [Loud cheers.} The spirit by which the coalition to which | tion such proceedings? ‘That was a question which the people hada right to Ca iin Back’s case, with the actual service afloat, which, according to the 
he alluded had been actuated, and the lengths to which the Whig party, as it was ask, but where were they to louk for an anewer ? { Hear, hear.] For his own ot of the ose aus have been otherwise requisite to qualify him for a step 
called, though by what right he did not know, held themselves prepared to go in| part he confessed that he was loth to believe it possible that the King’s Ministers his x nShghe He om thus been promoted, in the most gracious manner. 
the prosecution of their one great object, were, perhaps, never equalled at any | would deliberately lend themselves to support such dangerous and unconstitution- “ ae " cpap i ne slidend individual (Robert Holford, Esq. of Westcliff, 
period of their Parliamentary history. On the first question, for instance, that | alconduct. Yet, on the other hand, when be saw that the very individual who ie af Wi - M on vs steal £100 to be divided hes equal shares among his boat's 
of the selection of their Speaker, forgetful of the pain which it must inflict upon | had been making these attacks upon the Constitution of the country, who had e = nn 8 mathe a b amg reatest difficulties and dangers 

the House to see the Right Hon. Gentleman whoin they had looked up to as an vilified the House of Lords generally, and individually one of its brightest and ge ae aaa no 0 " o WII LIAM BOWLES, Chairman. 
authority and a guide during a period of eighteen years—forgetful of the sound | most useful ornaments—when they read of this very individual being invited to #1 Regent-street, Set. 2. ~ ety 

judgment and unequalled Patliamentary knowledge of that Right. Hon Gentle- | the table of the Representative of his Majesty, in company with members of the 

man—and forgetful also that in the year 1832, after Sir Charles Manners Sutton King’s Government, he was ata lossto put any other construction upon such atest Futelligeuce. 

had declined holding the office any longer, and had actually retired from the | extraordinary proceedings but to believe that his Majesty’s Ministers were By the Ontario 
Chair, the very Whig party themselves had induced the Right Hon. Gentleman in that state of thraldom and de penience on him, by whose will they took and ; ; 






































on — ; Sa . The 
again to undertake the arduous duties of the Speakership—forgetful of all these | held office, that they dared not, willing though thoy might be, to express Phe packet ship Ontario, Capt. Hattleston, _ — _ > ogee Oe we 
circumstances, and for no other object but that of getting a temporary triumph | disapprobation at his conduct. [Loud and long continued cheering.] It Ontario sailed from Portsmouth on the wy c. ” — 
in a side battle, in order to give them time to prepare their future plan of opera- , was now high time for the people of England to choose between the two great have the London Courier of the Nat cies penne tenced 
tion, they voted Sir Charles Manners Sutton from the Chair of the House of contending parties in the country. He could wish the terms of Whig and Tory Mr. Simon, editor of the Charivari, was on the 28th October sen 


Commons. [Hear, hear.) Disappointed and grieved as Sir RK. Peel undoubtealy 
was at this first act of the hostile coalition, still he reflected that this vote did 
not involve any question of principle, and until some question of principle were 
Gecided against him by the House of Commons, he very properly deemed it to be 
his daty not to resign his post at the head of the affairs of the country, which 
his Sovereign. in an hour of difficulty, had intrusted tohim. [Cheers ) Sir R 
Peel, therefore. proceeded calmly and steadily in the course which he had laid 
out for himself, and continued to mature in his mind the various measures 
of importance which he considered the circumstances of the country impera- 
tively called for. Some of these measures were proposed to the House of | 
Commons ani to the country by the Government of the Right Honourable 
Baronet, and Sir William Follett) should be glad to contrast them with 


abolished, for they no longer expressed what they formerly did, and therefore to two months imprisonment and a fine of 5000 francs, for — _ 
only misled the judgment of the careless observer. By whatever names they and contempt against the government. The Editors of the Bon § e oa Sun 
might be called, however, there were now two parties in the kingdom. The | tidienne were tried on a similar charge, for re-publishing from 4 cya cote 
principles of the one were to defend and abide by, however they might improve, very violent article on the new law relative to the press. beascices 

the Constitution and the Church; the other was the destruction and the sub- acquitted. , 

version of both. [Cheers.] He would call upon his hearers to revert to the The accounts from Spain continue to be highly favourable to the administration 
period of the commencement of the French Revolution, which was hailed atthe | of M. Mendizabal. The direetive junta of Cadiz have made a report to the 
time by some as the dawning of liberty to the nations of Europe, but which eaded 
in military despotism, in insatiable warfare, and in bloody massacres, sufficient 
to disgrace the page of history forever in the eyes of succeeding generations. 
That page should serve as a lesson tothe people of this country, and should 
teach them that it was nothing short of madness to attempt, upon any plausible 


2 Queen Regent, in which, after expressing their entire satisfaction with = ae 

> x ec 
sures adopted and promised by the government, they offer their frank, rans o 
and unanimous co-operation in its efforts to restore peace and establish the thror 
of Queen Isabella. The whole of the juntas have now submitted. 


> 2 . } larg team 
what the succeeding Government had done [Cries of hear.] In the first theories, to change the forms of Government under which they had so long lived Biltoa, Oct. 17.—Y esterday 500 English landed at a. ag: vont ao a 
place Sir R. Peel brought ina Bill to settle a question which had been so long in | and prospered. He had alluded to the first beginning of the French Revolution vessel started for St Sebastian, to bring Ei I oe is a the Rnaliab Ge- 
dispute between various influential and respectable parties in the State, namely, Long after the misfortunes and mischiefs of that event were no longer doubted |e are expecting to-day. A movement is decided upon, an c g 
the tithe question, which the Right Hun. Baronct proposed to adjust upon a prin- ‘ 


me 
by | . al ' 7 neral is only waiting for the arrival of men acquainted with the country to assuU 
‘ ' : by the people of England, there was still a party anxious to take their pro- } P , E h been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army 
cipie which was not ovjected to by any party within the House, nor in the country | cee lings for a model, both in England and Ireland, and wishing, as the first ste p, the offensive or wekr inthe ibe “PP 


, -Spanish 
P — ee nal ‘ . 7 . . A 5 fi > arches -morrow with the whole of the Anglo-* ? 
at large, a principle by which, whilst the rights and property of the Church would | t separate the two countries. At that time what was it that saved our Con- of the /cft. He marches out to-morr 


‘ ‘ ‘ cen- 
seatiiie hate Fare. . . il 2 sre all the Queen's forces are to be con 
be ial erved to it inviolate, the agricultural interests and the lab yuring man would | stitution and our country from ruin, involved as we were in a foreign war on the division, and wlhgote Hasan aoe 9,000 A. lish, 3 Spanish regi:nents, aud 
be relieved from various vexatious oulemainin a the, che c Pisce hg ; : aa 4 : - trated. This division is composed of 9, Zoglish, 3 Spe 
> under which the changes of time | one hand and a bloody rebellion in Ireland on the other The loyal spirit of 
and circumstance had placed him. {Ilear.] Another grievance which Sir 


the people of England rallied them to support the constitutional Throne ; it was 800 Chapelgorris, making in all 12,000 men. : Aewtb. - 
the loyal spirit of the people of England which saved the country amidst the The Government has issued a decree appointing a aes mad which ase 
storms which were then raging around her, and that same noble and loyal spirit mony between the kingdom of apes ond the Gag American ©u 

would save her now. [Enthusiastic cheers.] Under this conviction he did formerly integral parts of the Spanish empire. rented 

| not regret that their eneimies had thrown aside the mask, and that their attacks Various other measures of a highly popular character have — _— ‘and 
Since | were open ones. It was now no struggle for place and power, no struggle for Forces were concentrating upon the north, from all parts of the kingaom. 


, ’ , Jon Carlos 
they had heard no more onthe subject | party politics they had to engage in, but a great and resolute struggle to preserve | it was believed that within a short time the ruyalist troops opposed to Don 


Robert Peel proposed to relieve was one complained of by the whole body of 
Protestant Dissenters, namely, the regulations to which they were obliged to con- 
form by the existing laws of marriage. A Bill had been introduced upon this 
subject by Sir R. Peel; no opposition was offered to the provisions of that Bill by 
the Dissenters in the House; and yet what had since been done with it? 
the Whig Goverament came into office 
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She Alvion. . 


a ; . neral Ituralde, | Jones’s-lane, Gouverneur's-lane, Cuyler's-alley, and part of Mill-street. 
having joined the queen's party with sixteen of his friends, 1s repeated, and! Seventeen blocks of buildings, of the lexgest ah shan costly denesiglion, are 


ectne | totally destroyed; the large block Fall- 
Adviess Seu Seams — ee a speedy resumption of hostilities against bounded on the west by ay prarkingys wt un ys Ms ooodbeme 
the pacha. y sultan Mahinoud. ; ____ Street, fronting on Broad-street, and that between Beaver and Mill-streets, also 
The king of Prussia has pardoned 1380 out of 1400 inhabitants of the Duchy | fronting on Broad, are greatly injured, and may almost be said to be destroyed— 
of Posen, condemned to lose their property for assisting the Poles against the except the single range of stores fronting x Broad-street. The Coane of 
Russians. The fines imposed on the remainder, have been reduced. ' buildings it is impossible to ascertain, but it is estimated to be between 700 and 
The papers ye en of a large reduction of the standing armies by all the re The amount of preperty destroyed is incalculable. 
five great powers of Europe. ose acquainted with our city will at once perceive that nearly the entire 
The cholera appears to have disappeared from Genoa and Leghorn, and to seat of its greatest commercial transactions has been destroyed. It is not pro- 
have much abated throughout the Roman and Neapolitan states generally. bable that the destruction of any given section of any other city in the world, 
A slight difficulty of etiquette bas arisen between lord Durham and the Rus- | ms } extent, would have involved a greater destruction of capital, or ruined 
sian commandant of Odessa, the latter having neglected to salute the British 1 . pea f a greater number of men. T he destruction of goods, of every 
admiralty flag, displayed on board the transport ship in which his lordship had | jurcrinne ne naccnee Chumerated, has been immense; and what yet farther 
arrived at that port. The Russian excused himself on the plea that he did not po yaorrwel a.cstomity te the fact, that the portion of the city thee destroy od, 
now the Gadi 6 Rewine sever Sefere been coon in the Binek ea. he.aeeens one which has been almost entirely rebuilt within the last five or six years, and 
s aaid not to have been satisfac was covered on every hand with the most noble and substantial ranges of mer- 
is said er Wiad rl : ' bs | cantile edifices perhaps in the world. 
J ™ * once <" A. "9 pe ate at Waterford from New York, on bggrd | Before the gunpowder was used in blowing up houses, there were many loud 
j ; : | reports, from occasional explosions of powder, and casksof spirits. During the 
The following was the latest report of the stock market. ra Ai | whole night the scene was one of awful terror, and indescribable grandeur. The 
London Oct. 31, 12 o’clock.— Business in the consol market is still very limit- | drought of the season had contributed*to the combustibility of the matter, and 
ed, and the price for account has been 9 1-2 5-8, without variation during the | the rapidity with which house after house, and range after range, were wrapped 
morning, and omnium is 4 1-8 1-4 premium. | in flames, was truly astonishing. The wind being high, large flakes of fire were 
ntiliiijime borne whirling aloft through the dark vault of heaven with fearful splendour.— 
JAMAICA LEGISLATURE—SPEECH OF “LORD SLIGO. | From the direction of the wind—to which, under Providence, the salvation of 
Kingston, Nov. 10, perhaps he =— _ * owing—the city of Brooklyn was considered in dan- 
ger; and the flakes of fire were borne along in quantities beyond Flatbush. 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, | The bvildings on Exchange place having become involved in the conflagra- 
I avail myself of the earliest period which oe termination of the elections ion, the flames communicated to the Merchants Exchange itself, the exemption 
would admit of to call you together, being well aware of the great mass of busi- | 0f which had been so strongly confided in, that a large amount of goods was 
ness which it will be necessary that you should dispose of during the present | 4¢posited there for safety. Before these could be removed, and the numerous 


1830. 


would amount to one hundred thousand men. The report of 





Gentlemen of the Council, 


of the fire, either waiting to remove books, driving away with metckz adise, or in 
attendance upon those who were watching the progress of the flames. 
_A large number of the militia are ordered out to protect property through the 
nigit—we have not beemble to ascertain how many, bat understand the orders 
embrace several regiments. 

From the Courier. 


The following will be found a tolerable accurate statement of the number of 
Houses and Stores now levelled with the ground. 

26 on Wall-street, 79 on Pearl-street, 37 on South-street, 76 on Water-street, 
80 on Front-street, 16 on Hanover-street, 62 on Exchange Place, 31 on Ex- 
change-street, 44.0n William-street, 33 on Old slip. 16 Coenties slip, 60 on 
Stone-street, 3 on Hanover square, 23 on Beaver-street, 20 on Gouverneur’s 
Lane, 10 on Jones’ Lane, 20 on Cuyler's Alley, 38 on Mill-street. Total 674. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83.9 per cent. prem, 


. PEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1835. 


—IIIaaaaaoaoaaaaaaaaeaeaaaoooeeeee—E—EEEE EEE 
Since our last we have received by the Ufica, from Havre, and Ontarto, from 
London, English and French papers to the 31st of October. We have made a 
few extracts only, as we find those journals to be very barren of intelligence. 
The French papers are filled with speculative opinions on the subject of the 
Indemnity Question with the United States, but we find no new facts elicit >. 
nor is there any information as to the movements of Mr. Barton that throws 
additional light on the state of affairs. Many here cherish the hope that 
she will yet be enabled to make some arrangement with the French Government. 
We are not, however, so certain of this; for, aceording to the President's Mes- 
~sage, Mr. Barton’s last orders were very simple and definite-—viz. to apply once 

















Session. It will be my duty hereafter to make to you separate communications | 'enauts of that edifice could remove their private property, the fire communi- 
upon several points, the most important, however, and those which I would sug- | cated to the roof, and this soon falling in, carried with it the wall at the east 
gest as requiring your more immediate attention, I will now briefly allude to. end of the building, beneath which several persons are said to have been buried 

The Act in aid of the Abolition Law and the Police Bill will expire at the alive. The splendid dome of the Exchange, after sending columns of flame 
end of this year. I recommend them to your earliest consideration, it being of | to an immense height for half an hour, until it was reduced to a hody of fire, fet! 
the utmost importance to the success of the system which the law declares | 1 with a tremendous crash, burying the elegant statue of Hamilton in the ruins. 
shall prevail, that they should be made equal induration with the apprenticeship. At the time the fire on Pearl street reached Hanover square, the large space 

As the Act in aid was passed for the particular purpose of remedying the defi- ef ground was filled with piece goods promiscuously piled together, and much of 
ciencies in the original colonial law, and as it has been found, practicably speak- | this property, was of the most valuable kind. So unexpectedly and rapidly did 
ing, to be adequate to the purpose for which it was intended, I must express a the flames extend on both sides of the square, that an unsuccessful attempt was 
hope, that you will renew it without any alleration, except as to duration. made to remove it, and much of it was destroyed in the street, and the residue, 

The British Government does not attach Jess importance to the renewal, | though deposited at a still greater distance in stores and warehouses, was shortly 


for the same period, of the Police Bili. I will cause to be laid before you do- 
cuments, shewing the essential service that force has rendered to the culony in 
the enforcement of industry—at the same time, itis my duty to state to you, 
that had I been able to hold out the indocement of a longer certain period of 
service, I could have procured from England a number sufficient of experienced 
nun-commissioned officers already acquainted with that peculiar description of 
service. ‘To the want of a sufficient number of that class do I attribute certain | 
irregularities in the individual behaviour of the men ; but! am gratified in hav- 
ing it in my power to say, that no charge affecting their conduct, as a body, has 
yet been made to me. 

I cannot avoid impressing on you, in the most urgent manner, the necessity 
of establishing a greater number of Courts of Assize than have heretofore been 
thought necessary.—The experience of near two years which I have passed in 
this Island, confirms me in the idea which I formed immediately after my arri- 
val, that the change in the condition of the iabouring population effected by the 
Abolition Law would occasion a necessity for increased facilities im the admi- 
nistration of justice. Representations to this effect have been made to me by 
the highest legal authority in this Island when conveying to me the present- 
ment of the Grand Jury at the late Supreme Court on the subject. The state 
in which the civil business, which ought then to have been disposed of was left, 
would, were it necessary, afford abundant argument in favour of this measure 
An Act for the regulation of Immigration on certain fixed principles, which 
willensure their just rightsto buth employers and immigrants, I wuuld sug- 
gest as being highly desirable; there are, besides, several alterations in the 
Clergy Act, and others of minor importance, which I will take a future oppor- 
tunity of recommending to your attention. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

I am confident that you will furnish the supplies which may be considered 
necessary fur the service of the Colony—such part of the expenditures as is un- 
der my cuntrol, shall be as it has been, administered with the Utmost attention 
to economy. 

Gentlemen of the Council, 

It affords me much pleasure to be able to inform you, that there has been a 
gradual but marked diminution of the number of complaints made to the Spe- 
cial Magistrates during the last six months. I hope, therefore, that the Colony 
has not suffered as much as might have been expected from the severe visita- 
tions of sickness and death which have prevented that body from exhibiting 
lately their usual exertions in the execution of their duties. 

I trust that through the blessing of Providence, the favourable expecta- 
tions as to the state of the crops for next year, which I have formed from the 
reports, as well of private individuals, as of official characters, may be realiz- 
ed. In point of tranquillity, I am gratified at being able to state, that there ap- 
pears to be nothing left to be desired. 

Mr. Alves was appointed Chaplain. 

——-_ 


DREADFUL CALAMITY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser of Thursday evening. 
New York has been for fifteen hours in flames! They are not yet extinguished. 


A large section, and that the oldest and most wealthy portion of the city, is in | 


ruins ; and whether the progress of the Destroyer is yet completely arrested, we 
cannot tell. Since the conflagration of Moscow, no calamity by fire, so extensive, 
and so dreadful, has befallen any city in the world, The fire broke out in Mer- 
chant-street, in the triangular block formed by Wall, William, and Pearl streets, 
at about nine o’clock last night. A fierce wind was blowing from the northwest, 
and the weather so intensely cold as to render the efficient working of the engines 
impossible. The consequence was, that the fire held the mastery through the night 
—spreading with great and destructive rapidity. It wasan awful night for New 
York, and for the country. But we can neither describe the grandeur of the 
spectacle, nor its terrors, nor the desolation brought more distinctly to view by the 
morning light. The arm of man was powerless ; and many of our fellow citizens 
who retired to their pillows in affluence, were bankrupts on awaking. 

The fact of the powerlessness of the firemen, from the almost instantaneous 
congelation of the water, and the benumbing influence of the cold, increased the 
consternation which prevailed among the thousands of the agitated multitude who 


were witnesses of the calamity—many of then doomed to stand and see the de- { 


struction of their own fortunes, without being able to lift a finger for the rescue. 
To arrest the flames was at once seen to be impossible, save by the blowing up of 
ranges of buildings in advance of the fire, that its progress might thus be interrupt- 
ed. But the difficulty was to obtain powder—none of consequence being allowed 
inthecity. A sufficient supply, therefore. could not be obtained short of the Navy 
Yard—whence, also, the mayor was obliged to send for a strong mulitary force, 
to preserve property from the swarms of robbers who are ever ready on such oc- 
casions. {What acommentary upon the depravity of man !] 

Such is the confusion that prevails, and suchthe diffigulty of working one’s 
way among the smoke. and fire, and heated ruins, that it is impossible to detail 
particulars with any pretension to accuracy.-—Below, we have given the account 
prepared for the Mercantile Advertiser—one of the two surviving morning papers 
—at the late hour at which that paper was put to press. The conflagration conti- 
nued to extend for some hoursafterwards. The reader may form sume opinion of 
the magnitude of the calamity, by the following statement, prepared by consult- 
ing the map, after we had walked around the ruins for the purpose of a deliberate 
survey, 

South side of Wall-street, from William-street to East River, and excepting 
some three or four buildings between Merchant-street (formerly Hanover) and 
Pearl, Also from William to Broad, buildings not destroyed but injured in the 
rear, 


Exchange-street, both sides, from Broad-street, crossing William to Merchant- | 


street—the Garden-street Church was embraced in this section. 
Merchant-street (formerly Hanover), both sides, from Wall-street to Hanover- 
Square. : 
William-street, both sides, from Wall-street to Hanover-square. 


Pearl-street, both sides, from Wall-street to Coenties-slip, including the whole | 


sweep of Hanover-square. 
Stone-street, from Hanover-square to the | 
ies-slip, 
Exchange-street, and part of Beaver-street, from Pearl nearly to Broad. 
Water-street, both sides, from Coffee-house-slip to Coenties-slip. 
Front-street, both sides, from Coffee-house-slip to Coenties-slip. 
South-street, from the sane the same 4 
South side of Coffee-house-slip, from Pearl-street to the East river. 
Both sides of Old-slip, including the Franklin market, from Pearl-street to 
the East river. 
North side of Coenties-slip, from Pearl-street to the river. 


afterwards consumed. Dr. Mathews's church hed been made a depository for 
goods in the early part of the fire, which were of course entirely consumed with 
the building, leaving nothing but the bare walls. 

With the Exchange, the public has sustained a loss in the fine arts, which is 
greatly to be regretted. We refer to the statue of Hamilton, erected by the 
munificence of our merchants during the present year, in the centre of the rotunda | 
of that building. That, which was designed to remain for ages, is in eight 
months precipitated from its pedestal, and is mixed with the ruins of the ill fated 
structure it was erected to adorn. 

The mere amount of property wasteé and destroyed, not by the flames, but in 
the confusion, and hurry, and desperation of the time, is probably equal to the 
entire loss at ordinary fires. It is lamentable to see the piles of costly furniture 
—rich mahogany tables with marble tops—sideboards, sofas, &c. &c., broken 
and heaped up like worthless rubbish ; rich merchandizes—silks, satins, broad- 
cloths, fine muslins, and every species of fancy dry goods, trampled under foot ; | 
packages half burnt—boxes of cutlery and hardware burst open, and their con- 
tents scattered in the mud—tottles of wine broken—and in short, thousands 
upon thousands and tens of thousands of dollars lying wasted around, in the form 
of ruined merchandizes. 

Carmen and porters were heaping goods upon carts, barrows, in coaches and 
omnibusses ; the Battery and Bowling Green are thickly studded piles of goods, 
some in boxes, others just as they were snatched from the shelves; marines 
with fixed bayonets patrolling among them for protection against marauders ; 
and all eyes fixed upon the volumes of dense black smoke, whirling away before 
the wind—flames darting and roaring from the roofs and windows of whole 
streets—walls tumbling to the ground, and the firemen worn out with their ex- 
ertions and almost discouraged from farther efforts, vainly striving to make head 





more to the French Government for its final determination, and if the first in- 

stalment was not paid to return immediately to the United States. It is not, 

we think, very probable that the desired success will attend this application, and 

the Ministers of Louis Philippe may also feel desirous of perusing the Presi- 
dent’s Message before they take any new position. It is not, then, unlikely that 
Mr. Barton will return with the next packet. Bat even should this be so, we 
still cling to the hope for peace, particularly as a strong feeling prevails 
that the late Message will allay the irritation of the French Cabinet ; and until 
its effects are known in this country, we are not of opinion that any very hostile 
procedure will take place on the part of the President or Congress 

We have copied from a late London paper the speech of Sir William Follett 
to his constituents at the great Conservative Dinner recently given at Exeter. 
Sir William was Attorney-General to Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived ministry of 
last winter. His specch is a graphic and masterly exposition of the principles of 
the late premier as well as of the causes of his failure. Sir William contends 
that the sense of the nation was with Sir Robert Peel, and that his defeat arose 
solely from a combination of discordant elements in the House of Commons, by 
which means the Opposition was enabled to. defeat him by half-a-dozen votes, 
the numbers being for Sir Robert’s Speaker 310, and for his opponent 316. 
With this small majority, wielded by Mr. O'Connell, and the slight addition it 
afterwards attained on the Irish Church Bill, Lord Melbourne was brought back 
to office, and enabled to go through the Session. We do not mean to say, 
nor does Sir William Follett imply it, that an actual majority of the whole popu- 
lace of England was arrayed in favour of the Conservative cabinet, but this we 
say, that a majority of the wealth, respectability, and intellect of the nation was, 
such as is usually termed the sense of the nation. 

But apart from a detail of facts, this speech is eminently valuable for its 
high-toned patriotism and manly bearing. It carries with it indisputable evi- 
dence of the purity of the mind from whence it emanated, and reflects a lustre 
upon the cause of Conservatism of which we feel most proud. The distio- 
guished speaker volunteers his support to the Cabinet of his opponents in all 
measures for the public good, and promises that his opposition shall be evoked 








against the flames, which seemed to mock all human skill and power. 

Awidst this dreadful destruction, we are happy to announce that the shipping 
have not sustained any materialinjury. A vast many of them were lying at the 
docks between Murfay’s wart ana Coentiee «lip. and at one time we bad our 
fears that the whole would have been destroyed. The water Was very tow, and 
they could not, for some time, get away. ‘The brig Powhatan was on fire, but 
it was soon extinguished, and all, except one Brig in Coenties slip, finally gut 
into the stream where they are now at anchor. 

In all cases of great public or individual calamities, especially those occasion- 
ing loss of property, the first impressions, and first reports, are of course greatly 
exaggerated. And before concluding this hasty and very imperfect%account, we 
take leave to caution the public abroad against giving credence to first reports. — 
The calamity 1s indeed a terrible one, and the losses will be immense. But still 
we are warranted in the belief that the burden will principally fall in such a man- 
ner that it will be borne without shaking the credit of the city, or checking its 
prosperity for any considerable length of time. We take it for granted—nay, it 
is admitted on all hands—that the fire insurrance companies are all ruined.— 
Some will not be able to pay fifty cents on one dollar of their policies, and others 
perhaps, not more than twenty-five—while others may be rather more fortunate 

But yet the condition of things is not by far so bad as many who are en the 
spot imagine, and not by any means as deplorable as will be répresented abroad. 
A number of able and cool calculators in consultation this morning, have estima- 
ted the loss at fifleen millions of dollars. Now the fire insurance capital in this 
city—-to say nothing of insurances effected elsewhere—is about fen millions — 
Tie calculation is, that about six hundred stores have been consumed—the in- 
surance of which does not average more than about five thousand dollars upon 
each—making the sum of three millions. The loss, there-upon, in real estate, 
is not by far as great as will at first be supposed, inasmuch as the lots themselves 
constitute the chief value—being often worth three or four times more than the 
buildings on them. Whatever amount, therefore, the insurance companies may 
be able to pay, the holders of real estate will be able tu sustain and bear up un- 
der the loss. Under this view of the case, it will be seen, that there will remain 
seven millions of insurance capital to be divided into a pro-rata dividend toward 
covering the losses on personal property- 
doubtless insured their stock of goods in other cities: So that on the whole, it 

need not be supposed that the credit of New York will be disturbed. The 
| losses most severely to be felt and deplored, will be those of widows and orphans, 
whose property has been invested in stocks. 
We bad written thas far, when a well-informed gentleman called with the 
following calculations, and estimates. It corresponds very nearly with our own. 

The estimation of the buildings burned is 570. If we estimate these at $6000 

each, it will give in round numbers three millions and a half of dollars. And if 
we estimate the value of merchandise in each building at twenty thousand dollars 
destroyed, it will give about eleven millions ; making in all avout fourteen mil- 
lions and a half. And though it may appear that the estimate of the value of the 
inerchandise of each store is low, yet it is believed that the property saved will 
reduce the amount to this average. Two-thirds of this property it is believed was 
insured—say ten millions. And if the insurance companies each had an average 


Many merchants, likewise, have | 


only when mischievous and unconstitutional projects are broached. ‘This was 
his patriotic conduct during the last session, in the course of which he frequently 
voted with his political adversaries, and made it a rule to do so whenever he 
could conscientiously. This we say is true patriotism, and is the exact support 
thet every loyal man and true Conservative should give to the King’s Govern- 
ment, of whatever materials it may be composed. With a Conservative party 
of such men as Sir William Follett, and which can so equally divide the House 
| of Commons as at present, we have, after all, but_little to fear for Old England. 





| We publish to-day the Report of Capt. Back’s Committee, and are glad to 
see that the citizens of the United States are included in the general vote of 
thanks. 





THE FIRE. 

The general gloom which the late calamity has spread over this city, for the 
| moment paralyses the faculties of the most courageous. ‘Truly the visitation has 
| been in the fullest sense of the word, awful, and its desolating effects pervade 
every artery of private and public life, and fill the heart with mourning. The 
aggregate loss, we think—when the number of buildings are taken into account, 
and their valuable contents duly estimated—may be set down at not less than 
| twenty millions, four times the amount of the elaims on France. Such a loss 
for one city ie indeed appalling, but it nevertheless conveys some idea of the 
| magnitude and affluence of that city, to be able to sustain it. 
| But if it becomes us as Christians, as it certainly does, to be duly impressed 
with, and to receive with humility, the dispensation Providence has sent upon us, 

it also becomes us as men to take courage, and to bear with fortitude that which 
| cannot be averted. ‘The spirit and indomitable enterprise of this community, 
although paralyzed for the instant, is not extinguished, and before the smoke 
| shall have entirely passed from the desolate ruins, the mist of despair will have 
passed from men’s minds, and the cheering sunshine of hope returned. ‘The injury 
is great, but the means of repair are greater, and we venture to predict that within 
la few months, nay even weeks, the great resources and regenerating vigour of 
| this vast commercial emporium will astonish even its own inhabitants Like the 

Pheenix from its ashes, the city will arise in all the vigour and beauty of youth. 
| A meeting of the citizens is called by the Mayor this day, which we trust will 
result in some effectual measures for the present emergency. As the calamity 
is and must be felt by all, all should aid in applying remedies. A mutual for- 
bearance in the collecting of payments—to all reasonable extent—and a spirit 
‘of accommodation among citizens generally, will do much good. The 
| Banks, we understand, will be liberal to every possible extent—and if Con- 
gress, as has been suggested, would assist them with the loan of a few millions 
| from the overflowing treasury, the good effects would be inconc@ivable. A de- 


| 


} 


sharé, their capital, which amounts to eleven millions and seven hundred and fifty | putation of citizens of all parties to the patriotic Chief Magistrate, and to Con- 


ane leading to the head of Coen- | 


thousand dollars. would pay the whole loss. But we apprehend that it will be found | 
that many of our offices have but small amounts covered by them, while other of 
our offices have taken an amount far exceeding their capitals. It is also probable | 


gress, in furtherance of this object, might be attended with happy consequences. 
The utmost devotion was displayed by the firemen and citizens generally. 


that the insurance offices of Boston and Philadelphia will come in to bear a small | Col. Morris and Col. Mumford’s corps assembled, and during the two subse- 


proportion of the loss. The above, although mere matter of opinion, will help 


| quent 


nights, protected property, and imspired much public confidence. 


| our citizens from the data given, to correct this estimate, or form opinions for them- | yasines and seamen were furnished from the Navy Yard by its gallant com- 
selves. | mander Capt. Ridgley, who under the command of Capt. Mix and Lt. Nicholls, 


In one respect the disaster has fallen us at a most fortunate period. It is the | 
season of the year when the stocks of goods are reduced to the minimum quanti- | 
ty; and the autumnal sales have thisyear been so great, that as a general rule very 
diminished stocks were on hand. , ' “¢ 

A suggestion of great importance is made by the city authorities. 
every occupant of a house or store, or building of any description, take some | 
measures to keep watch all night. The hose and engines are useless from the ice | 
| with which they are choked up; the firemen are exhausted and worn out ; and | 
| should a fire again break out, there will be nothing to resist its progress. Every | 


It is that | 


unremitting. 


who are ruined by this terrible calamity, but something must be done. 
government will no doubt see the propriety and necessity of taking instant mea- 
| sures to relieve the merchants who have custom-house bonds arriving at matu- 
rity; but whatgcan be done to relieve the insurance, all of which have doubiless 
} Jost all their capital offices is more than we can conjecture. The consequences 
| must be dreadful. ‘The prosperity of the city has never been subjected toa 


shock so terrible. ; 2% 
During the night all descriptions of carriages were in the immediate vicinity 


' 
T . 5 les ssistance or relief to the hundreds | . 
Phis is not a tige to suggest modes OF assista The | ledgments to their fellow citizens for their exertions to save their property at the re- 


repaired to the scene of damage and destruction, and were of great assistance. 
Lt. Temple of the U. S. Artillery, and Gen. Swift, were also present, and ren- 
dered essential service by blowing up several buildings, and thus checking the 
progress of the flames. These several officers have received the thanks of his 
honour the Mayor. 

It will be seen by the subjoined notice that an example worthy of ail praise 
bas been set by a mercantile house, although itself one of the sufferers. It is a 


one must therefure keep watch for the safety of his own premises. | noble instance of public spirit, and marks the liberality as well as the affluence 
A civic patrol is organized, but itis all important that individual vigilance be of the parties, and we trast it will be extensively fullowed :-— 


1c NOTICE.—HOWLAND & ASPINWALL return their sincere acknow- 


cent fire. , 
They will be happy to accommodate such as have been burnt out, by the immediate 

| payment, at bank discount, of any of their notes or acceptances originally issued 

| to theme New York, Dee, 18, 

_-_ 


| *.* Those of our subscribers who are sufferers by the fire, and whose places 





of business are destroyed, are requested to notify us through the Post Office, or 
otherwise, to what place they desire to have their papers now sent. 
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HMliscellaneous “Brtracts. —_ 


Hindoo Superstition.—The dandies, or boatmen, though frequently belonging | 
to the lowest castes of Hindvos, will not touch a morsel of the food which | 
comes fromm a Christian board. Some of the sweepers, a set of persons who | 
enjoy perfect liberty of conscience in all matters in which dirt and filth are | 
concerned, will not contaminate themselves with the joint, thuugh untouched, 
which has been served up to their European masters; others less scrupulous 
will eat anything; but the degree of horrur entertained by the mere refuse of 
the people, of the pollution contracted by swallowing the remnants of a Christian 
feast, could scarcely be credited by those who have not witnessed the strange 
effects of religious prejudices in India. The writer has seen the veriest out- 
casis—men who would steal, kill, and eat those unclean animals, the domestic | 
pigs of a native village,—which the devourers of more orthodox pork hold in 
abomination,—refuse the finest meat which had figured at the -budgerow-tabie, 
preferring the impure repast dishonestly obtained, to the defilement of roasts 
and boils from Christian cooking-pots.— Miss Robert's Scenes and Characterts- 
tics of Hindostan. r 

Before we quitted Tranjore I witnessed one of those awful acts of supersti- 
tious devotiun so common in this country. I was riding rather early in the 
mornivg, upon the banks of the Cavery, when [ saw a group of some half-do- 
zen persons descend to the river’e brink The water was here many feet deep. 
Stopping my horse to see what was going on, I observed one of the group pre- 
paring to plunge into the stream. * * Tho victim was a man somewhat 
past the meridian of life, but, nevertheless, apparently in vigorous health. He 
stood upon the bank of the stream, and on either side of him was a Brahmin 
who fastened a large earthenware jar upon his shoulders. After this was dune, 
the man made several prostrations, and entered the river. He slipped off the | 
bank, where the depth was considerable, but the iars prevented him from aink- 
ing. The Brahmins foided their arms and looked silently on. ‘They attempted 
neither to save him from destruction nor to expedite his death. He remained 
for some time floating, as if in prayer. The surface of the water was unruffed, 
except where it was disturbed by the motivns of his body, and seemed an apt 
embiem of that apathy with whieh those ministers of a sanguinary religion | 
looked upon an act of detestable swicide. The man made several efforts to fill 
the jars, using the most deliberate exertions to accomplish his abominable sac- 
rifice. Finding that he could not succeed, he at length drew himself to the 
bank, seized the root of a shrub which was partially bared, and, bending for- 
ward, succeeded in turaing the mouth of one of the jars toward the stream, 
and filling it. This only served to lengthen the dreadful process of death ; for 
the other jar, which was empty, prevented him from sinking, whilst that which 
was full drew him sufficiently under water to obstruct his breathing. In his 
struggles, however, he continually rose, and partially recovered, only again to 
be half suffocated. Although this cuntinued for several minutes, the wretched 
man never Once attempted to get out of the river; on the contrary, his determi- 
nation to die was evident to the last moment. Seeing that his struggles were 
likely to continue, I called outto the Brahmins to break the empty jar; but 
those haughty functionaries did not condescend to notice my expostulatiuns 
At length, one of the bystanders, more merciful than the priests, dashed a stone 
upon the empty vessel, and the wretched victim sank; a few bubbles rose to 
the surface, and the water flowed over him, without leaving a visible memorial 
of that superstitious tragedy. ‘T’his man was of the weaver cast; and I heard 
it said, that his wife expressed ar anxious desire to die a suttee; but as the 
husband's body had been probably taken by alligators, and she, therefore, could 
not go through the ceremony according to prescribed form, she was spared the 
necessity of «lying a death, distinguished, indeed, in her eyes, but, nevertheless, 
truly horrible. —The Oriental Ananat. 


Feminine Employments in India.—Wnhappily, in the clime of the sun, it is | 
exceedingly difficult to find expedients either to trifle with or kill the enemy ; 
and uninitigated ennui is the lotef the majerity of luckless women who, in a 
less subduing atinosphere, might bave amused themselves by winding silk, cut- | 
ting paper, or tatting Manufaetures of bead-seals and bead-bracelets do not 
flourish in India, partly from the difficulty of obtaining patterns and materials, 
and partly from the absence of stimulants to industry. Anglo-Indian ladies 
have not the same constant intercourse with each other, which prevails at home ; 
the work-tabie does not bring parties ef young people together, united by a simi- 
larity of pursuit, and emulous to out-do each other in some ornamental piece of 
stitchery; they cannot watch the progress of their friends’ undertaking, and, ex- 
cepting in some few cases, where the mind and the fingers are equally active, and 
where the heat of the climate is beneficial to the constitution, idleness is the 
order of the day. During the greater part of the year, the slightest exertion is 
atoil; and habits acquired in the sultry season are not easily laid aside at the 
arrival of the brief period of celd weather. The punkah also is very inimical 
to occupation ; there is no posibility of enduring existence out of the reach of 
the influence of this enormous fan, and while it is waving to and fro, weights are 
requisite to secure every light article upon the table : should they be unadvisedly 
removed, away flies the whole apparatus to different parts of the room, and the | 


degrees of irritability produced by willing circumstances of this nature, superad- 

















can scarcely be imagined by these who have never experienced the difficulty of 








‘his bay pony in his Portuguese saddle, whichis boarded up like a bucket, (the 





join in the amusement, of which he was remarkably fond, and he was no sooner | 
enlisted than it became the malicious aim cf every one to send the ball against 
his lank ribs. Whenever he saw that it was dune intentionally, however, he 
made no hesitation in shying his bat at the offender; but he was a good-natured | 














December 19, 


ANTED AS LADY’S MAID—A person fully competent to her business, and 
who can dress hair, and 1s a sempstress—a good salary will be given, and her 














| situa‘ion made very comfortable. None need apply but persons of respectability, 


and who can produce the most unexceptionable recommendations. Apply at this 
office, 





soul, as were also his tormentors, so that every thing passed off as was intended. | OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 


The Padré, in addi:ion to his other accomplishments, was a sportsman, and, as | 
he was possessed of a pointer dog, (a companion which, as we had more mouths | 
than food, we were obliged to deny ourse!ves,) his company in the field on that | 
account was in great request ; whatever his feats might have been there, how- 
ever, he generally came off but second best. I remember that two of our gen- | 
tlemen accompanied him the first day, and, when they sprung the covey, the | 
Padré's bird, out of the three shots, was the only one that came to the ground ; | 
but, notwithstanding, one of the officers immediately ran up and very coolly 
placed it in his own bag. The Padré ran up too, and stood gaping open-mouthed | 
thinking he had pocketed the bird in joke; however, the other went on de- | 
liberately loading as if ail had teen right. Meanwhile, the other officer coining | 
up, said, * Why, S., that was not your bird, it is the Padré’s!” ‘My dear | 
sir,” he replied, “I know it is not my bird, bat do you suppose that I would | 
allow a fellow like that to rhiuk thai he had killed a bird? My good sir, T would 
not allow him to suppose for one moment that he had fired at it !"—Kincaid's 
Random Shots. 

Military Badges.—Throughout our many hard-fought and invariably success- 
fal Peuinsular fields, it used to be a subject of deep mortification for us to see 
the breasts of our nmerous captives adorned with the different badges of the 
Legion of Honour, and to think that our country shouid never have thought their 
captors deserving of some little marks of distinction, not only to commemorate 
the action, but to distinguish the man who fought, from him who did not— 
thereby leaving that strongest of all corps, the ** Belem Rangers,”’ who bad 
never seen a shot fired, to look as fierce and talk as big asthe best. Many offi- 
cers, I see, by the periodicals, continue still to fight for sucha distinction, but 
the day has gone by. No correct line could now be drawn, and the seeing of 
such a medal on the breast of a man who had no claim, would deprive it of its 
chief value in the eyes of him who had. To show the importance attached to 
such distinctions in our service, [ may remark that, though the Waterluo medal 
is intrinsically worth two or three shillings, and a soldier will sometimes be 
tempted to part with almost any thing for drink, vet. during the fifteen years in 
which [ remained with the rifles after Waterloo, I never knew a single instance 
of a medal being sold, and only ene of its being pawned.—Jh. 

The Padre and the Portuguese Angels.—The only addition to them which our 
division could boast were two smart substantial-looking Portuguese angels, who 
followed our two Cacadore regiments, and rode on mule-back under the especial 
protection of their regimental chaplain. These two were a continual source ot 
amusement to us on the march whenever we found ourselves at liberty to indulge 
in it. The worthy father himself was quite a lady’s man, (Portuguese,) he was 
a short stout old fellow, with a snuff-coloured coat buttoned up to the throat, 
which was quite unnecessary.with him, seeing that he shaved and put on a clean 
shirt sonetimes as often as once a fortnight. ‘The round mealy-faced ball which 
he wore as a head was surmounted by a tall cocked hat, and when mounted on 


shape of his seat and thighs,) he was exactly like some of the cuts I have seen 
of Hudibras starting on his errating expedition. It was our daily amusement, 
whenever we could steal away from our regiment a short time, for two or three 
of us to start with some design against the Padré and his dark-eyed warjs. One 
of us would ride quietly up alongside of himand another on that of the ladies as 
if we wished to pass, but, in wishiag them the compliments of the season, we, of 
course, contrived to get ourselves entangled in conversation, while a third officer 
of our party rode some distance in the rear tu take advantage of circumstances. 
The Padré was a good-natured old fellow, fond of spinning a yarn, and as soon 
as one of us had get him fairly embarked in his story, the other began gradually 


Chambers-st., N.Y 


ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a hberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. aug. 20, 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymes and Gentlemen: 

Rt. Rev, Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr, Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. ‘fucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. Joha S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Eeq. 
OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he 
is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol- 
lowing figures: “*Old Mortality and his Vony;” a full-length statue of Robert 
Burns ; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song * Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut;” 
* Tain O'Shanter,” ** Souter Johnny,” and other works. 

Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P. M., and from7 till 10 in the evening. Admittance 
25 cents. {Oct. 17.) 
FENGE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Instuiute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Di ntal Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. § 
Jan. 10.-ly. 








Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College, 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain ‘Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [ Nov, 21-tf.] 


ATOTICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association, 
under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 





all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets. 
Sirangers and those unacquainted wath their mode of practice, are respectfully refer- 
red to the fullowing eminent physicians :— 


Wm. James Macoeven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D., 
(Oct. 31-tf. 








to detach one or both of the damsels from his side, according as the inequalities 
of the road favoured the movement. ‘They entered into the frolic merrily. but 
still he was so much alive that we rarely succeeded in stealing one out of sight ; 
but if we did by any accident, it was a grand scene to see the scramble which he 
and his pony made after the fugitives. and, on recovering the one, his sage on his 
return to find that the other had also disappeared. After one of these successful 
expeditions we found it prudent never torenew the attack until his wrath was 
assuaged, and it never abode with him long. so that week after week and year 
after year we continued to renew the experiment with various success. —Jb. 
Marriages of Reason v. Marriages of Love.-—The greatest drawback upon the 
chances of happiness in an Indian marriage exists in the sort of com,-u sion some- 
times used to effect the consent of a lady. Many young women in India may be 
considered almost homeless; their parents or friends have no means of provid- 
ing for themexcept by a matrimonial establishment; they feel that they are 
burthens upon families who can ill afford to support them, and they do not con- 
sider themselves at liberty to refuse an offer, although the person proposing mey 
not be particularly agreeabie to them. Mrs. Malaprop tells us, that it is safest to 
begin with a little aversion, and t..e truth of her aphorism has been frequeritly 
exemplified in India; gratitude and esteem are admirable substitutes for love— 


in its nature, and far more durable, than that which owes its existence to inere 


ded to the excessive heat and the perpetual buzzing and stinging of musquitoes, | they last uch longer, and the affection based upon such solid supports, is purer 


pursuing any employment under the infiction of so many annoyances. Still, | fancy. 
however, the grand cause of female fistlessness may be traced to the compara- | 


tively little communication which takes place between the ladies of different 
families. Morning visits, excepting those of mere ceremony, are left to the gen- 


tlemen, who proceed from house to house in their daily tour, with perseverance | 


which defies the thermometer * * After breakfast, the ladies of a family usually 


employ themselves, while awaitiag the arrival of visitors, (whose calls take | 


place as early as ten o’clock,) in superintending the labours of their dirzces 





It is rarely that a wife leaves the protection of her husband, and in the 
instances that have occurred, itis generally observed that the lady has made a 
love match. Butthough marriages of convenience, in nine cases out of ten, turn 
out very happily, we are by no means prepared to dispute the propriety of freedum 
of choice on the part of the bride, and deem those daughters, sisters, and nieces 
most fortunate. who live in the bosoms of relatives noLanxious to dispose of them 
tu the first suitor who may apply, It is only under these happy circumstances 
that India can be considered a paradise to a single woman, where she can be truly 


(tailors)—a severe trial of patience. ‘T'hough very neat workmen, few amongst | free and unfettered, and where her existence may glide away in the enjoyment of 


them are equal to the task of cutting out; and they do not profess to fiton, a 
business which is left to the lady amd her ayah. If a pattern dress be given to 
them, they copy it with accuracy : but have no idea of the method of reducing 
or enlarging the dimensions, to suit the pecuiiar figures of their employers.— 
Like the brethren of their craft in ovhor countries they require to be sharply looks 
ed after, being much addicted to the abstraction of those remnants of odds and 
ends, which in England go under the denomination of *‘ cabbage" ‘These por- 
quisites of their office are turned te great advantage in the manufacture of skull- 
caps, called fepecs, which are invariably worn by their fellow-domestics when off | 
duty, an! which, especially if formed of gay silk, lace, or embroidery, find a | 
ready sale. Many droll scenes take place between the ladies and their dirzees ; | 
the horror, consternation, and rage of the former, when they discover that some | 
precious garment has been spoiled beyond repair, and the blank looks of the lat- | 
ter, while their handy works are held up ia judgment against them, are frequently | 
80 exceedingly ludicrous that they cannot fuil to excite the risibility of the by- } 
standers. 
visitor should suspend hostilities, and give his justly-incensed mistress time to 
cool.— Miss Roberts's Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. 


Indian Domestics. —One peculiarity strikes a stranger immediately as he 
enters a house in India inhabited by Eurepeans: all the sofas, chairs, tables, 
&c. are placed at the distance of a foot fron the wall; a very necessary pre- 
caution in a country abounding with izsects and reptiles of all kinds. 
eide of every apartmentis pierced with duors, and the whole of the surrounding 
ante-chainbers appear tv be peopled with ghosts. Servants clad in glowing 
white garments glide about with noiseless feet in all directions; and it is very 
long betore people, accustomed to solitude and privacy in their own apartments, 


can become reconciled to the multitude of domestics who think themselves | 


privileged to roan all over the house. A protracted residence in India will 
render the must active European perfectly dependant upon his servants; we 
are taught by experience the impossibility of living without them, and surrender 


ourselves at last wholly to their direction; Sut meanwhile we are struck and | 


rather scandelized by the strauge position which they occupy. Notwithstanding 
the division of castes, and the extreme contempt with which the higher orders ; 
of domestics look down upon their more humble brethren; their refusal to eat | 
or sm ke with them, or to touch anything that has been defiled by their hands; | 
to outward appearance there seems te be a confusion of ranks which would not 

be tolerated isi other places. None of the iaferiur domestics keey themselves, | 
as in England, in the back-ground: the water-carrier alone confines his perain- 
bulationus to the back staircases; allthe others, down to the scullions, make 
their appearance in the state apartments, whenever they deem it expedient to 
do so; an! in Bengal, where the lower or ‘ers of palanquin-bearers wear very | 
little clothing, i is not very agreeable toa female stranger to see them walk | 
into drawinz-rooms, and employ themselves in dusting books or other occupa- 
tions of the like nature. Jt would be highly disrespectful inany of the upper 

servants to appear in the presence of their masters without their turbans, or any 

other garment usually worn, but these things are deemed quite superfluous by 

the inferior classes, and they never seem to think that they can shock any body 

by the scantiness of their drapery, or the incongruity of their appearance.—Zib. | 


The Flying Parson —In tho first village we occupied, (Mortiazo,) the only 
Character worthy of note was a mest active half-starved curate, whose duty it | 
was to marry and to bury every body within a wide range, besides performing 
the usual services in sundry chape's m that and the adjoining villages. He was 
60 Constant at a gatlop on horseback im pursuit uf his avocatiuns that we dubbed 
him the Padré volante. (the flying parson.) We did there, as in all Spanish 


villages the inoment we took posses<on. levelled the ground at the end of the | 


church. awl, with weoden bats ewt out in the shape of rackets, got up something 
like an apology for that actwe and delightful gang. Our greatest evjoymen 
there was to catch the Padsé in ene of his leisure moments and to get bim tu 


Every | 


a beloved home, until she sha!l be tempted to quit it hy some object dearer far 
than parents, friends, and all the worid beside.— Miss Roberts's Scenes and Cha- 
| racteristics of Hindos'an. 
Toads.—Mr. Knight, the nurseryman, keeps a large number of toads in his 
) stoves, as he finds them beneficial in destroying wood-lice, which injure his 
| plants. The heat in some of the stoves, on the Ist of August, was 130 de- 
| grees (showing how capable toads are of enduring great heat, as well as extreme 
| cold) and yet the toads did not appear at all affected by it. If an insect was 
put five or six inches from one of them, it sized it with so much rapidity that 
it was dificult to perceive bow it disappeared. On one occasion a large toad 
ate four good-sized beetles, one after the other: they were taken up in its fore- 
feet, and, when he got them endwise to his mouth, they were swallowed in suc- 
cession. ‘Tvads are harmless animals, and of infinite use in a garden, consum- 
ing great nuinbers of slugs and destructive insects. 
“ Personal Narrative” of a Voyage to Madras.—A story is to): of a gentleman 


Happy may the unfortunate tailor think himself, if the arrival of a| who, having been to the East Indies and back, gave the whole swim and sub- 


stance of his travels iv these words:—* I put my head out of the port-hole of 
the ship one day, and my eves! how she did whiz'”’ 

A Gerinan paper states that a MS. unpublished Symphony of Beethoven has 
| just been discovered behind the panel of a room which was undergoing repairs, 
| and that a music-seller has offered a large suin of money for it. 
| 


The Needle.—Captain Johnson, R.N , has been sent by the Admiralty to the 
| Shaunon, to make experiments on the needle in the iron steamers employed up- 
on that river.—ZJrish Paper. 
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y M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counseliors 
| at Law, No. 3 Nassau-st. New York, Wm H. Maxwell is also Commis- 
sioner for the States of Connecticut, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, 

| New Hampshire, Morth Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, &c. &c., with auiho- 
| rity totake Acknowledgments of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other Instru- 
| mentsto be used 07 recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used 
| in the Courts of Missachasetts,Connecticut an} New Hampshire. HO” W.H. M. 
| & J. H. M. will also eximine Witaesses, under Commissions directed to them with 
Instr tions, (p stp ud.) 


Dec, i 9-21, 





} RS. BERG, Teacher of Music, from Francfort in Germany, begs leave to in- 
pe form her friends and the public, that she intends to devote her time tothe tui- 
tion of the Pian» Forte and Singing, either at her own residence or at the houses of 
her pupils. Mrs. Berg being a pupil of the celebrated Professor Schelble (who has 
invented a new metho! for terching music), and having had twelve years’ experience 
in teaching the Piano Forte and Singing, with the greatest success, hopes to gain 


| the confidence and to merit the appr bation of the musical public. For terms apply 


to Mrs. Berg at her residence, No. 331 Broad vay, trom 12 to 4o'clock. D.19-21.* 








MIRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFPES.—Phose that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfeetly secure [ron Safes to build 
in walls, are respect'ully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works, The probability is, that these will supersede ail others, the same 
as the portablo-ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing bv their ma- 
nufseture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 
Dec. 19-1f. 97 Water st. cor. Gouvernenr’s lane. 


} EPRINT of British Periodical Literature.—The XXU numer of the repub- 
} lication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster Quarterly 
Reviews, is published. Its contests are more than usually interesting. ‘ Affairs 
of Canada,” “ Shirriff’s tour througt North A-nerica, and reporton the Penitentiary 
of the United States,” will more immediately command the attention of readers in 
| this country. Tothe general realer the articles on South Afiica: Works of Wil- 

ham Cobbett, and Quin’s stcam voyage down the Danube, will probably be the most 

acceptable. By the exclusively literary man, the criticisms on Heime’s Germ ny. 








Brougyam’s Natural Theology, Coote’s Mem irs of Lord Bolingbroke, Ancient 
Scottish Poetry, and on the Colonic! Policy of the Ancients it is presumed will he 
peruse! withmuch pleasure. The articles of a loreal cha-acter are entitled * En- 
craic Education,” and “ The House of Lords.” 

‘o regular subscribers the price of ths sumber is but 59 cents. 


THEUD. FOSTER, 25 Pine-st. 






glich Arist 
Terms— 
[Dec. 19-14] 
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ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Oftice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or tho 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
Che payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


Age. 1 vear. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4l 1 78 53 2 186 
18 089 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 3l 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 9 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 092 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 270 
22 091 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 435 
2 i 00 37 1 43 49 194 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
- ms 100 “~ fur 5 months, 
“ oe 100 “ 


4} per cent. 
4 “ oe 


for 2 months, 3 4 « 


TRUSTEES. 

Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peier Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, — Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 

NEW-YORWK AND LONDON PACKE'S. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BAPD, President, 
[March 21-ly. 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 

New- York |Z.ondon. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, \R, Griswold, | Dec. 20, iFeb. 7, Feb.10, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, Jan. 1, ‘Se - 20, 
| Westminster, George Moore, | + Bh - 2%, Mar. |, 
S:. James Wim. S. Sebor,| 4 620, Mar. 7, - = 
| Montreal, C.H. Champlin} Feb, 1, = “ 26, 
New Ship Thos. Britton, “= = April 1, 
| Louisa, D. H. Truman) ~ 2 April 7, ~ oo 
New Ship ——_|F. H. Hebard,| Mar. 1, 1%, * 20, 
Philadelphia, jE. E. Morgan,| = = May i, 
President, iJ. M.Chadwick} a May 7, > 
Samson, iD. Chadwick, April 1, = Bs oe 
Toronto, }.i. Griswold, wm 6, - 2 June 1, 





=s9 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are con monded 
hy able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the beds, 
Steres, &e are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned p.ice, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of there packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
ceive pissengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'S. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

} iNew York. Liverpool, 
Caledonia, iGraham, [Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/ Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
7) Rg a) 8, 7) 8, o 24, o“ 24, o“ 24, 


Rascoe, |Delano, 
Hiberma, | Wilson, 
Sheflield, Allen, “24, 24, 24, 
Europe, Marshall, (Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ~~ *& 


16) 16,  16]Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
o 7 7% 8, oe 8, 

“ 16, oe 16, i) 16, 
" 4 3 “ 36, * oe 
Jolumbus, Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United Siates, Holdrege, 9g * He, * oe eS? Oe 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, ra 16, * 3 
Napoleon, |Smith, eS ee ae * oe ey 
England, jWaite, “16, “ 16, ** 16)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, (Thompson, “ee ee hh lUe " 
Orpheus, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “* 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Incependence, iNye, ~¢, 6 ° Gf * 2, * 6, * SM, 
North Amer'ca, Dixey, 16, ** 16, ** 16,iJune 1,Oct. 1, "eb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “mn. * “3? & * o > 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding. and stores, shal! be of the best 








|kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 


| &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 


the printedrates which willbe furnished on board. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will he responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpor 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL,N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Cousiguees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Gev. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELIL, MINI URN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpoo!. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sarling from 
New-York. Tlavre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 

W.B.Orne,] * 8, April24, Aug.16,} * 16, ** 8 * 1 


Formosa, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 
Chs. Carroll, 


, , 
J. Casttoff. “16, May 8, ‘* 24,|Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 
W.W. Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. &| “ 8 July 1, ** 16, 
W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,f ‘* 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 








Charlemagne, Richardson,| ** 8, May 24, Sept.16,] ** 16, ** 6, ** J, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ** 16,June 8, “* 24,jApril!, “ 16, * 8, 
Poland, |\Anthony, 94, * 16, Oct. 8) “* 8,Aug. 1, ** 16, 
Erie, iJ. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I, ~ 36, “* 24, Dee.2é, 
Albary, |Hawkins, * 8. June 24, Oct. 16,5 “* 16, ** 8, = ih 
Havre, iC.Steddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nev.24,JMay 1, “* 16, Jan. 8, 
Sully, ICLA. Forbe “24, “ 16, Dec. 8) ** 8,Sept. 1, _* 
France, iC. Funk, Aprill, Aug. 1, “ 14 * 24, “ 24, e 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16 “ 16, “* 8, Feb. I, 
| Rhone, I, Rockett, | **16,Auz. 8, “* 24,JJune 1, “* 6, * 8, 
These are all vessels ofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising allthat may be required for comfort and convese 


nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods' sent to cither of the 
subecibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred, ete a, 
—— sia C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st, 
WM WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wal!st. 
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